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SPEEDING MONEY TRANSFERS 
.. EVERYWHERE 


VERY business day, through the facilities of the 
Chase Money Transfer Department, millions of 
dollars are transferred swiftly by wire to and from 
cities in every section of the nation—or by cable or 


radio to trade centers throughout the world. 


This accommodation is of particular advantage to 
the bank requiring immediate transfer of customers’ 
funds to any chosen destination. It is one of the 
many reliable services available every business day 


to the thousands of Chase correspondents. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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New Business 


Good Will 


These Three Benefits Come From 
A Small Bank Trust Department 









No department of a 
bank performs such a 
personalized service as 
the trust department. 
No service builds and 
maintains such a deep, 
underlying good will for the insti- 
tution as does well rendered trust 
service. Strangely enough, it is the 
one department in which genuine 
human understanding and sympathy 
far outrank in importance the me- 
chanical efficiency of which banks 
are so justly proud. 

The reason is obvious. The most 
profitable parts of trust business— 
executorships and administrator- 
ships—have their beginnings as a 
result of death in somebody’s 
family. The customer (most often 
a widow) is under the heavy emo- 
tional strain of the recent bereave- 
ment. She is often grief stricken 
and very much bewildered. She 
faces the loss of her husband’s earn- 
ing power and is often ignorant of 
his affairs. She does not know the 
extent of his estate, nor does she 
know which way to turn. Conse- 
quently her contacts with the bank 
assume immediately a relationship 
much closer than that of the ordi- 
nary business client. Often her 
most perplexing problems are not 


N 


By BERTRAM O. MOODY 


Vice President, The First National Bank 
of Amherst, Amherst, Mass. 


financial, but pertain to family or 
household affairs. 

It is at this point that trust de- 
partments are made or unmade. 
This is not the place where hard- 
headed business tactics are called 
for. An understanding of the needs 
of humankind and a sympathetic 
interest in making the path of the 
client as smooth as possible is 
needed. Trust department person- 
nel should be chosen with this in 
mind, and in the case of the small 
or medium-sized institution such as 
ours, where much of the work is 
done by one officer, a new trust 
department should never be estab- 
lished unless there is available an 
executive officer who can combine 
a thorough knowledge of business 
and probate procedure with this 
vitally necessary ability to sympa- 
thize with and help the client. There 
is room for an intelligent woman in 
the department, who can, perhaps, 
combine accounting ability with 
sympathetic understanding of the 
everyday human needs of trust 


clients, and who has the willingness 
to handle cheerfully and effectively 
the host of details which trust serv- 
ices involve. 

We have known of banks which 
have established trust departments 
without sufficient study either of 
their own capabilities or the field. 
“The bank in the next county has a 
trust department—why  shouldn’t 
we?” “There must be money in 
settling estates! Look at the fee so- 
and-so charged on that estate. If 
we could get two or three like that 
every year, we would make some 
real money.” So we would! But 
there is more to trust business than 
that. 

Neither should a bank start a trust 
business unless some officer or of- 
ficers have a real knowledge of 
securities — stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, and real estate—for if it 
engages in the business over a 
period of years it accumulates trusts 
that must be managed in the discre- 
tion of the bank. The bank adver- 
tises itself as more capable than the 
average individual in handling the 
financial affairs of others, and it 
must have that capability in fact. 
Enough trust cases have been fought 
through the courts to prove that 
incompetent or careless trust policy 


Out of his own experience with trust work, Mr. Moody gives 
here a background against which the directors of other 
small banks may develop plans for their own institutions. 
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MRS. Winow 
ESTATE 


or supervision may be extremely 
expensive to a bank. 

Some states have established by 
law approved lists of investments 
which are legal for trustees. Other 
states operate under the common 
law rule which permits a trustee to 
invest its funds in the same manner 
in which a prudent man would in- 
vest his own money. Obviously 
there is a wide gulf between these 
investment restrictions, but it does 
not follow necessarily that the rigid 
trusteeship investment law has 
safeguarded estates much more 
effectively than the more flexible 
“prudent investment” theory. 

For one reason, there is a tend- 
ency to lean too much on the legal- 
ity list, and to hunt for high rates 
within the list itself. It is inherent 
in human nature, and many an in- 
vestment committee has gone astray 
by assuming that because a security 
was on the legal list it was safe to 
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One Of The Human Interest Stor 
N:: long ago a busy business man in Kansas City 


received a wire from home that his father had been 


suddenly stricken. 


He hurried East and found his father 


unable to move but likely to live indefinitely. His mother 


was a semi-invalid and knew nothing of the finances of 


her husband. 


The son could not neglect his own business and so turned to 


the local bank for help. 


father’s property. The mother appointed it her agent. 


It was appointed conservator of the 


The 


son was then able to leave for Kansas City within a week. 


choose the highest yield. This tend- 
ency is aggravated by the fact that 
the average yields of securities on 
legal lists are usually artificially 
lowered because of their scarcity 
value, and the bank often feels 
that it should return a higher than 
average rate to its trust clients. 
Historically, two of the major 
sources of investment losses to 
trustees have come in fields where 
investment specifications were set 
up rigidly by  statute—railroad 
bonds and first mortgages on real 
estate. The presence of a railroad 
bond on a legal list or the careful 
wording of a legislative act govern- 
ing real estate mortgages has not 
given the protection that was ex- 
pected. In other words, the changes 
in our economic life are so rapid 
and far-reaching that a bank should 
not rely upon the protection of any 
legality provisions of the statutes 
for the safety of its investment pro- 


gram, but upon the knowledge and 
experience of its trust investment 
committee, and the _ everlasting 
supervision of its portfolio. Even 
then it will make mistakes. 

Now for the field: Communities 
differ widely in the amount of trust 
business they may be able to pro- 
duce. A rather careful survey of 
the prospects should be made, for it 
is foolish to establish a trust depart- 
ment unless there is a reasonable 
assurance of enough potential busi- 
ness to put it on a paying basis 
eventually. 

This survey should follow at least 
two lines of activity: 1, trusteeships, 
and 2, settlement of estates. 

Under trusteeships, I would group 
agencies, custodianships, conserva- 
torships, and the like, whether or 
not they involved investment re- 
sponsibility. I mention them first 
because they represent business a 
trust department may get almost 
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ies From This Bank’s Experience 


Six months later, the father died, leaving his wife 


executor. 


made administrator with the will annexed. 


She declined the appointment and the bank was 


It acts as 


agent for the mother and takes care of her entire financial 


affairs. 


The son said as he left after the funeral: “I just can’t 


leave my business any longer, but I’m going home with 


the feeling that my mother is being cared for as well as | 


could do it myself. 


could do so much.” 


immediately. Furthermore, they 
are “bread and butter” for the de- 
partment. There is an unavoidable 
irregularity in estates because of the 
death factor, and if a backlog of 
trusteeship business can be built up, 
it will take care of a substantial 
amount of overhead. 

Every community of any size has 
humerous charitable, religious, or 
educational organizations with en- 
dowments or invested funds. These 
are in the hands of trustees or direc- 
tors and in many cases they are not 
well handled, either as to invest- 
ment policy or the physical care of 
the securities, records of income, 
and so on. Many trusteeships are 
run in an extremely careless man- 
her, principally because trustees 
are not usually experienced in in- 
vestments, are not often accountants, 
are usually busy men, and are giv- 
ing their services free. 

Obviously, the trustees of these 
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| never knew before that a bank 


organizations cannot delegate their 
trusteeship responsibilities, but they 
can turn over to a trust department 
—as their agent—the custody of the 
securities, the collection of income, 
the keeping of records, and, in some 
cases, the operating accounts of 
their organizations. 

Incidentally, a well-run bank can 
always be of great assistance in 
helping trustees keep their port- 
folios in healthy condition, for there 
are relatively few people in the 
average community, outside of the 
banks, who have any comprehen- 
sive knowledge of securities. While 
the bank cannot (and need not) 
assume responsibility for such in- 
vestment service, it can be of real 
value to trustees in keeping them 
informed. There is no better way 
in which a bank can serve a med- 
ium-sized community than by 
gathering in and handling these 
accounts efficiently and safely. 





The building up of volume in 
settling estates takes time, patience, 
and consistent sales work. It takes 
time to change the habits of men 
and women of means with regard 
to their estates, and it cannot be 
done by a frontal sales attack. It 
can be done only by gradually 
building confidence in the ability of 
the trust management. Further- 
more, every trust department in 
attempting to create business, must 
constantly bear in mind that it is 
not the only department in the bank; 
that many people do not like to 
contemplate death; and that they 
will resent being reminded of such 
matters every time they come into 
the bank on other business. Good 
will cannot be created in that way. 

Some advertising in the news- 
papers and by direct mail is of 
value. It must be carefully written. 
The great drawback in establish- 


(Continued on page 742) 
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Depositors Attend Bankers’ Meetings 


Admitting the public to their group meetings proved to be both popular 
and valuable to the Wisconsin Bankers Association and its local members. 


WO extremely valuable results 
-§| came from a plan followed by 

the Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion this year. One result is that the 
public now knows that the banker’s 
interests are the same as the com- 
munity’s interests. The second re- 
sult is that several thousand busi- 
ness men and their families now 
know that banking policies are not 
difficult to understand, and are not 
secret. 

These results were accomplished 
by inviting the general public into 
at least one of the meetings of each 
group in the various territories 
where group meetings are held. 
Special recognition to the general 
public was given in the program of 
these meetings by having an out- 
standing entertainer and an outside 
speaker who understands banking 
and its relationships to business. 


If such meetings as this had been 
held some years ago, we are con- 
vinced that the community would 
have stood back of the local banks 
and avoided loss to all those who 
had money on deposit in banks 
which were closed. We can now see 
that the lack of intelligent coopera- 
tion with bank officers at that time 
was due to a lack of understanding 
of the banking business. 

Since these business men and their 
families have had opportunity to sit 
in the same room with the bankers 
of the community and listen to the 
same program, they naturally feel 
that their interests are more alike. 

The outside speaker was William 
A. Irwin of the American Bankers 
Association, and his subject was 
“The American Way.’ 

The few quotations from Mr. 
Irwin’s speech, which accompany 


this article, will illustrate his method 
of approach. At every meeting, his 
statements gained the confidence of 
the audience and put it in thorough 
sympathy with those who must 
manage banks. 

The meetings were advertised 
very much as any public meeting 
would be advertised. Placards and 
posters were displayed in the banks 
and in stores in the towns where 
these meetings were held. Tickets 
were given out without charge by 
all the banks in the community. 

All of the meetings were well 
attended. In some of them there was 
standing room only, and a great 
many people stood. At Madison, 
Wisconsin, the 3,600 seats were filled 
inside the building, and 500 persons 
remained standing on the outside 
and sitting in nearby automobiles, 
listening to the program over the 





“We believe in freedom from domina- 
tion of economic life by government. We 
believe in individual initiative in busi- 
ness, in full freedom for the citizen to 
choose his occupation and to produce 
what he will, in freedom of competition 
that will give us high quality goods at 
low prices, in freedom of contract be- 
tween employer and employee, in the 
rights of private property, and in the 
right of bequest. 

“It was with such ideas in mind that 
America has been built. Under this phil- 
osophy, small industries have become 
great, villages have become towns, and 
towns have become great cities. Under 
it, population has grown and wealth in- 
creased, until America has the highest 
standard of living of any country in the 
world, for the common man. Under these 
policies, the prairie farmer, the merchant, 
the laborer, the railroad man, the com- 
mercial traveler, worked together, and 
the banker acted as the servant of all in 
helping to finance business ventures. Of 
course, some people have succeeded 
while others have failed. Some have 
made mistakes. Some abuses have crept 
into our economic life. Some men have 
been dishonest. But all of this must be 
expected as long as human nature makes 
up the population. 

“But even with such faults, our Ameri- 


‘THE AMERICAN WAY’”’ 
Excerpts From Wm. A. Irwin’s Address To Wisconsin Group Meetings 


‘ can way has offered great opportunities 

=‘o ambition and enterprise, and lifted us 
from a group of weak, struggling states 
to the position of the most powerful 
nation and the richest people in the 
world. 

“This American way is being chal- 
lenged abroad. Some people in high 
places in other countries say that Gov- 
ernment should be absolutely supreme, 
that the citizen should exist only for the 
good of the state, that all economic life 
should be planned and controlled in- 
stead of being free. 

“In the countries over which these men 
rule, free government has disappeared; 
freedom of speech does not exist; freedom 
of assembly is not permitted; the press 
publishes what it is allowed to publish; 
freedom of worship is a thing of the past. 
Freedom in business is generally limited; 
forced labor is common; production is 
according to the needs of the state—if 
guns are more important than food, the 
people produce guns; private property 
virtually does not exist, for if the Gov- 
ernment wants your property ‘for the 
good of the state’, it takes it. In those 
countries, savings are not sacred, for a 
‘capital levy’ is legal. 

“Some of us have been afraid that the 
American way is being lost sight of, that 
too much attention is being given to 


methods used in those countries where 
liberty has been taken away from the 
people. We have seen our Government, 
through the working of its own monetary 
and credit controls, dictate the rate of 
return on capital and then try to make 
the banker the goat by blaming it on 
him. The rate of return on your savings 
it being determined by the Government's 
policies, and it is thereby placing an 
indirect tax on you. 

“Our Government is making loans that 
banks are not allowed to make, and then 
the Government officials scold the bank- 
ers for not making such loans. As a 
result of this, large-scale investment 
(which is the only real provider of work) 
is almost at a standstill. The volume of 
unemployment is still appalling. In a 
period when we need homes by the mil- 
lion and many things to make life better 
for all of us, banks are filled to over- 
flowing with the depositors’ money—your 
money, not the banks’ —which the banks 
are able and willing to lend, but which 
business men show little wish to borrow. 

“These are the facts of our present 
situation. They have accompanied our 
departure from the tried way of doing 
things in America. Is it not about time 
that we should ask ourselves whether we 
have gained or lost by our forsaking of 
the American way?” 
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By A. R. GRUENWALD 


Director of Public Relations, 
Wisconsin Bankers Assn., Milwaukee 


The “Standing Room Only” sign was hung up 
for the Group 3 meeting in Lawrence College 
Chapel at Appleton (top). Posters, tickets, 
and programs played important roles. Below: 
The Group 7 crowd at LaCrosse. 
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od | public address system. 
us In order to make such a meeting 
of a success, someone must be on the 
gh program who has a public appeal— 
ist someone who is known to almost 
everyone. With this in mind, the 
ed | Association engaged John Carter, 
ng the Metropolitan Opera Association 
nd tenor, who has become well-known PUBLIC 14 
ks through his singing over the radio. Wisconsin : 5 : 
wed So great was the satisfaction of Pa a as ing” JON CaRTeR OR 
ts the bankers of the state with this — 
by experiment that it is planned to have 


a similar meeting during the Asso- 


ell ciation’s annual convention next 


‘as June. These meetings, however, 
at were not the beginning nor the end 
yn, 


of the public relations program car- 


ed ried on by the Association. 

ns | Among other things, a moving 

de | picture is in preparation, which will 

~ be shown throughout the state as a 
e 


means of educating the public still 
further to the subject of banking. 
The Association, through its public 
relations department, has been sup- 
plying, and will continue to supply, 





JoHN Carter 
cena tacos opera hu 


series of advertisements, explaining a he Public Meeting of ws 

} banking in the language of the man ee cn Bonkers Aa 
on the street. Several hundred Wis- Group 3 - Guest Tick¢ 
consin banks are using this adver- See Your Bank for a. opm 
tising service, which is supplied in Monday, Sept. 1% 193 pele y 
mat form, so that it is easy to use. Chapel - "OP 






tagarence COUPE ~ 


During this winter, additional “* 

classes will be held for bank em- 

\ ployees, in which they will be 
taught how to answer questions re- 
garding their institutions, and how 
to cast an influence over their friends 
which will be beneficial to the com- 
munity and to banking. 

The Association maintains a 
speakers’ bureau with a personnel 
of about 150 Wisconsin banks. This 
service is being broadened for the 
coming year, new speech material 
being supplied in addition to that 
already furnished. 

Press releases are constantly be- 
ing sent to the newspapers of the 
state from our headquarters. 

Our plans are experimental no 
longer. We know we are on the 
right track. The results we have 
obtained please our members. 
Banking is going to be more effi- 
cient, and, we believe, more profit- 

able, in the future. 


AENSEL & JONES 
Management: " sto ¥ . ¥- 
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Taxation Of Life Insurance Proceeds 


The second of Mr. Bloomenthal’s special taxation studies deals with 
the possibilities, problems, and pitfalls involved in the use of life 
insurance as a medium by which personal estates may be conserved. 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


tion has been circulated 
about the tax-saving 
possibilities of life in- 
surance that many in- 
dividuals firmly believe 
it will take care of all their estate 
tax problems. It is true that legit- 
imate savings in estate taxes are 
available, but it is also true that 
these benefits may easily be lost 
through improper planning. Since 
bankers must deal with these prob- 
lems when acting as_ executors, 
administrators or trustees, they 
should familiarize themselves with 
the intricacies of the subject. 

The most widely known feature 
of the estate tax laws is that $40,- 
000 in life insurance is exempt in 
addition to the specific exemption 
of $40,000 allowed to all estates. 
This apparently simple rule is sur- 
rounded by numerous technical 
restrictions, which, if ignored, will 
throw the entire proceeds of the 
policy, without any exemption, 
into the taxable gross estate.(1) 


CLEAN UP FUNDS First of all, 
no exemption is allowed for insur- 
ance payable to the executors or 
to the estate of a deceased person. 
The Treasury Department applies 
this rule not only to insurance 
which is payable directly to the 
executors or the estate, but also to 
any policy whose proceeds must be 
used by the beneficiary for the 
benefit of the estate. For example, 
life insurance frequently is pur- 
chased to provide a “clean up fund” 
to pay outstanding debts, funeral 
expenses, income and estate taxes. 
After these charges have been paid, 
probably nothing will remain for 
distribution to heirs or benefici- 
aries. Nevertheless, the amount of 
these policies must be included in 
the value of the gross estate be- 
cause the Treasury holds that their 
proceeds are being used for the 
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benefit of the estate which other- 
wise would have been diminished 
to the extent of such payments. 
The same rule is followed when 
policies taken out and paid for by 
the insured are assigned to credit- 
ors as collateral security on a 
mortgage, bank loan, or other 
obligation. (?) 

A legitimate offset to “clean up” 
policies of any type is a claim on 
the estate tax return for a deduc- 
tion equal to the amount of the 
loan or other charge paid with the 
proceeds plus accrued interest out- 
standing at the date of the insured’s 
death. 


DESIGNATING BENEFICIARIES 

Since it has been pointed out that 
no exemption is allowed for insur- 
ance payable to the executors or 
the estate of a deceased person, 
how should policies be arranged in 
order that the $40,000 life insur- 
ance exemption can be taken? The 
law states clearly that any bene- 
ficiaries other than these two may 
be named, but it is surprising how 
frequently the policy is made pay- 
able to “my executors or adminis- 
trators”, or “to my estate”. The 
proper procedure is to name defi- 
nite beneficiaries such as the mem- 
bers of one’s family, relatives and 
charitable institutions. 

Naming creditors as beneficiaries 
will deprive the estate of this addi- 


(1) Revenue Act of 1926, Sec. 302 (g) pro- 

vides for inclusion of life insurance in 
tavable gross estate. Section 302 (as 
amended) : 
“The value of the gross estate of the de- 
cedent shall be determined by including the 
value at the time of his death of all prop- 
erty, real or personal, tangible or intang- 
ible, wherever situated, except real property 
situated i the United States***.(q) 
To the extent of the amount receivable by 
the executor as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life; and to the extent of the excess over 
$40,000 of the amount receivable by all 
other beneficiaries as insurance under pol- 
icies taken out by the decedent upon his 
own life.***” 


(2) a 80 (1987 Ed) Articles 25 and Art. 
(3) Art. 26, Reg. 80. 


tional $40,000 exemption. Since the 
estate gains by having the charges 
against it reduced, the exemption 
is disallowed for the reason that it 
is insurance receivable by or for 
the benefit of the estate.(3) 


TOTAL EXCLUSION It is pos- 
sible for insurance upon the life of 
a deceased person to be excluded 
entirely from his taxable gross 
estate. In order to accomplish this, 
it must be proved either that the 
policy was not “taken out” by the 
insured on his own life or that 
during his lifetime he irrevocably 
surrendered his rights to a policy 
which he had taken out on him- 
self. These exclusions are based in 
part upon the wording of the 
Estate Tax Law and partly upon 
the Treasury Department’s inter- 
pretation of that law. In Section 
302 (g) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, Congress expressly limited 
the insurance which must be in- 
cluded for tax purposes to that re- 
ceived “under policies taken out by 
the decedent upon his own life.” 

The best proof that insurance was 
not “taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life” is to show that the 
premiums actually were paid by 
someone else who had full control 
of the policy and that no arrange- 
ments had been made for reim- 
bursement of the premiums paid. 
Anything short of this is likely to 
result in the policy being included 
in the taxable estate. 

A common illustration of such 
policies is found in the “group in- 
surance” plans carried by many 
large corporations. The employee 
receives insurance upon his life and 
is allowed to designate any bene- 
ficiary he wishes: his employer may 
pay all the premiums and reserves 
all rights given under the policy to 
change the terms of the contract 
and even cancel it entirely without 
consulting the employee or his bene- 
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ficiary. Should he leave his position, 
the employee may take over the 
insurance by converting the policy 
and paying a higher premium. In 
that case, it is considered in the 
same class as a policy originally 
taken out and paid for by himself 
and is subject to the estate tax. 
Some of the larger banks use such 
a plan for all of their employees, 
furnishing protection on a graduated 
scale at no cost to the employee.(¢) 

Should a “fifty-fifty” arrange- 
ment be undertaken, whereby both 
employer and employee contribute 
equally, the rule is that thé amount 
of premiums paid in by the em- 
ployee will be included in his gross 
estate if there was an agreement 
that that amount should be re- 
funded to him upon leaving the 
organization. Otherwise, the entire 
amount would be excluded because 
the employee would forfeit every- 
thing he had paid in and neither he 
nor his estate would be enriched.(5) 


RESTRICTIVE AGREEMENTS 
Another type of employer-em- 
ployee insurance plan is set out in 
the Hahn Case, decided a short time 
ago by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals.(®) A corporation own- 
ing a retail store in Washington, 
D. C. took out policies of $50,000 
on each of the two principal stock- 
holders who were also the directors 
and officers. Premiums were paid 
by the corporation which held the 
policies and did not permit the in- 
sured to borrow under them, or 
exercise any other rights except 
that of naming his family or his 
estate as beneficiaries. The sole 
purpose of purchasing this insur- 
ance was to assure their respective 
families of so substantial an amount 
upon their death that no demands 
would be made upon the corpora- 
tion for payment of dividends. 
These restrictions were not set 
out in the policies themselves but 
apparently were contained in a 
separate agreement. Upon the 
death of one of the officers, the 
government claimed a deficiency in 
estate taxes on the ground that the 
proceeds of these $50,000 policies 
should have been included in the 
tax return as part of the gross 
estate because there was nothing in 
the policies to indicate that they 
had not been taken out by and 
were not the property of the de- 
ceased. When this case was brought 
before the Board of Tax Appeals, 
it ruled that these policies were 
not taken out by the officer and 
that furthermore, he neither owned 
the policies nor had any of the 
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In which group will this policy be included? There are several impor- 
tant factors that may affect Uncle Sam's decision. An understanding of 
those factors will assure greater conservation of the estate. 


rights associated with ownership. 
It appears, then, that the Board 
believed a separate agreement to 
be as effective in limiting the rights 
of an insured as an actual written 
endorsement attached to the policy. 
In spite of this ruling, the only safe 
course is to have the insurance 
company attach a formal endorse- 
ment to the face of the policy upon 
application by the insured. 


COLLATERAL SECURITY 
Assignment of life insurance poli- 
cies as collateral security for open 
accounts, bank loans and unsecured 
notes may or may not affect their 
taxable status. If the creditors pay 


(4) Ballinger, Ex’r va. Commr., 23 BTA 1131. 


(5) Tllinoie Merchants Trust Co., Ex’r 12 BTA 
818, Acq. @ Non-acq. (trustees of pension 
fund obligated to return contributions paid 
in by employee). 


Estate of Harry W. Hahn vs. 
(1938) 88 BTA No, 2. 


(7) Walker vs. U. 8S. 83 F(2d)103 (premiums 
paid by beneficiaries): Estate of Frank R. 
McDermand, Jr. (1937)36 BTA No. 165. 


(8) McKelvy va. Commr. 82 F(2d)103: Crown 
vs. Commr.(19388)37 BTA No. 134; Bing- 
ham vs. U. 8S. (1935) 296 U. S. 211 56 
8S. Ct. 180; Winslow’s “Minimizing Death 
Taxes” 8rd. Ed. Page 60. 
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the premiums and are not to be 
repaid in any manner for such 
outlays, the policy proceeds will be 
entirely excluded from the taxable 
estate if the assignment is absolute 
and irrevocable.(7) But, if there is 
no restriction on the right of the 
insured to cancel the assignment or 
name new beneficiaries, then the 
situation is the same as it was be- 
fore the assignment, except that the 
special $40,000 exemption on life 
insurance will not be allowed. On 
the other hand, when creditors 
themselves apply for a new policy, 
pay all premiums and have all 
rights of ownership, the proceeds 
will not have to be included in the 
taxable estate of the debtor. 


IRREVOCABLE SURRENDERS 
The above exclusions are based 
upon the fact that the insured did 
not take out the policy upon his 
own life. There is another situa- 
tion to consider when the insured 
has taken out insurance upon him- 
self and has irrevocably named a 
beneficiary or surrendered all con- 
trol over the policy’) By giving 
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Summary Of Life Insurance 
Tax Exemption 


TOTAL EXEMPTION 


For total exclusion from the taxable estate, policies must be pur- 
chased and premiums paid by someone other than the insured, or 
the insured must irrevocably surrender his rights to the policy 
during his lifetime. 


Specific Restrictions On Total Exemption: 


1. Corporation group insurance is totally exempt, provided the 
employer pays all premiums and retains all rights in the policy. 
Partial payment of premiums by the employee are exempt only 
when he has no control of the policy and is not permitted a refund 
should he leave the organization. 

2. All restrictions on rights of the insured in the policy must be 
set out in the policy itself, not in separate agreements, if exclusion 
from the taxable estate is to be assured. 

3. Policies assigned as collateral are exempt, provided the assign- 
ment is absolute, and the creditors pay all premiums and hold all 
rights of ownership. (However, if such a policy is subject to can- 
cellation of assignment or to change of beneficiaries by the in- 
sured, neither total nor $40,000 special exemption will be allowed.) 
4. Voluntary, irrevocable assignments of ownership rights on 
extremely large policies may result in a gift tax assessment, but 
even then there is a 25% saving, as against estate taxes. In addi- 
tion, the estate is dropped to lower tax brackets. 

5. Insurance trusts are totally exempt, provided terms of the trust 
agreement are irrevocable. This also applies to Funded Trusts, 
where income-producing properties are transferred to trustees, to 
provide funds for premium payments. 


6. Irrevocable annuities, like irrevocable life insurance, are not 
considered a part of the estate. Revocable annuities carry no 
exemption. 

7. Business life insurance is not subject to any exemptions or to 
exclusion from the taxable estate. 


SPECIFIC EXEMPTION 


A Specific Exemption of $40,000 is allowed on policies purchased 
by the insured and over which he retains a measure of control, 
provided certain conditions are adhered to. 


1. No exemption is allowed for insurance which may be inter- 
preted as being for the benefit of the estate—policies payable to 
the executors or to the estate, or whose proceeds must be used to 
meet estate expenses. 


2. Specific beneficiaries (other than executors or administrators) 
must be named in the policy. 

3. Property transfers (including life insurance) of substantial 
amounts, within two years prior to the owner's death are con- 
sidered to be “in contemplation of death” and will not be ex- 
empted, even though the assignment may have been irrevocable. 








up the rights commonly possessed 
by the owner of a policy, such as 
changing beneficiaries, obtaining a 
loan against the cash surrender 
value, switching to another plan of 
insurance, or reducing the face 
amount, the insured is placed in the 
same position as though he had 
never taken out the policy in the 
first place. 
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Although the voluntary assign- 
ment of these rights may result in 
the assessment of a gift tax if the 
amount involved is large enough, 
there will be no future estate tax 
upon the value represented by the 
policy. Consequently, irrevocable 
assignments during lifetime should 
be seriously considered whenever 
the insured is considering lawful 





ways in which to reduce the size 
of his taxable estate. Since the 
effect of a gift is to remove the 
property transferred from the top 
brackets of an estate, it can be seen 
that there will be a considerable 
savings for wealthy clients. The 
gift tax rates are only 75% as high 
as those on estates so that there 
would be an immediate benefit of 
25% beside a much larger savings 
through placing the entire estate in 
lower brackets. 


PARTIAL SURRENDER Most of 
the litigation on this subject has 
arisen where only a part of the 
rights of ownership have been 
surrendered. Usually this is due 
to the failure of the insured to 
execute a proper formal release of 
all other rights at the time an 
irrevocable beneficiary is designat- 
ed. Although he may have under- 
stood that he also was surrendering 
the privilege of borrowing money, 
obtaining the cash surrender value 
and so on, if this is omitted from 
the written endorsement attached 
to the policy, the courts may later 
decide that sufficient rights of 
ownership had been retained to 
make the policy part of the taxable 
estate. 

State laws play an important 
part in determining the seriousness 
of such an omission. In some states, 
the statutes provide that an irrevoc- 
able designation of beneficiaries 
shall be construed as amounting to 
a total surrender of control: other 
states arrive at the same result 
without an express statute by court 
decisions holding that the absence 
of power to change beneficiaries is 
sufficient to deprive an _ insured 
person of the right to act further 
on his own authority.‘9) In states 
which do not have court decisions 
or statutory laws on this point, there 
is likely to be considerable con- 
fusion if all of the privileges being 
relinquished are not enumerated in 
detail. 


REVERTER CLAUSE The Board 
of Tax Appeals in a recent decision 
makes an important distinction in 
the application of the rule that 
there must be an absolute and un- 
conditional surrender of the rights 
of ownership. In Boswell vs. Com- 
missioner,(?9) the insured gave up 
the right to change beneficiaries 
during the lifetime of his wife or 
daughter unless they gave their 
written consent to such change. 
The Board ruled that because Mr. 
(9) Chase Natl. Bank vs. U. S. 278 U. 8. 327: 

Boswell vs. Commr. (1938)37 BTA 144. 


Appealed to CCA-2. 
(10)(1938)37 BTA 144. 
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Boswell died before the designated 
beneficiaries, he did not possess 
any “attributes of ownership” and 
therefore, the insurance did not 
form a part of his taxable estate. 
Had his wife and daughter died 
during his lifetime, all rights in 
the policy would have reverted to 
him: in that case: he would have 
had to chose between designating 
irrevocably other beneficiaries or 
allowing the policy to be subjected 
to the federal estate tax. Almost 
every policy contains a “reverter” 
clause providing that the interest of 
any beneficiary who dies béfore the 
insured shall vest in him or his 
estate, unless a written endorse- 
ment to the contract provides other- 
wise. 


The Boswell case is of widespread 
importance, but cannot be accepted 
as a definite authority until an 
appeal which is now pending has 
been disposed of. 


INSURANCE TRUSTS Instead of 
having the proceeds payable direct- 
ly to beneficiaries, the policy may 
order payments to be made to a 
trustee, while the insured continues 
to pay the premiums. “Simple 
trusts” of this sort usually are 
created during one’s lifetime by 
agreements naming a bank or trust 
company as trustee and directing 
it to distribute the amounts re- 
ceived according to the terms of 
the contract. If the trust agree- 
ment cannot be modified or re- 
voked whenever the insured sees 
fit, the amount turned over to the 
trustee upon the insured’s death 
will not constitute a part of his 
taxable estate. 


SIMPLE TRUSTS When the trust 
is in fact irrevocable, it is permis- 
sible for the trust agreement to 
require the trustee to use the 
funds coming into its possession to 
purchase certain assets of the 
estate, such as real estate or stocks 
and bonds. Undoubtedly, such an 
agreement is intended to benefit the 
estate, but the courts hold this pro- 
cedure to be valid since the estate 
is not enriched—there being merely 
a substitution of cash for property. 
By this means, a working fund can 
be provided which will enable the 
estate to rid itself of slow assets, 
meet its obligations for taxes, and 
so on, and yet not be increased for 
purposes of the estate tax. Care 
must be taken, however, to see that 
all such arrangements are based 
upon a trust which is definitely 
beyond the control of the insured: 
otherwise, a large deficiency in 
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estate taxes may be assessed by the 
government. 

Should powers of revocation re- 
main in the deceased person up to 
the time of his death, the policy 
will fall into the taxable estate as 
insurance taken out upon his own 
life and owned by him. Whether 
or not there will be a $40,000 life 
insurance exemption depends en- 
tirely upon the terms of the trust 
agreement. If this sum must be 
used to pay debts or other charges, 
no exemption will be allowed just 
as in cases where there is no 
trust.(41) 


FUNDED TRUSTS In contrast to 
a trust where only the proceeds of 
a policy are assigned to a trustee, 
is the “funded trust” to which 
property is turned over for the 
purpose of providing an income to 
pay insurance premiums and the 
trustee also is named as beneficiary 
of the policy. By making an out- 
right and irrevocable transfer of the 
income-producing properties to 
trustees, the former owner can ac- 
complish distinct savings in federal 
estate taxes. The property trans- 
ferred will be taken out of his 
estate and will not be subject to 
the federal estate tax. Moreover, 
the insurance proceeds will be 
excluded from the taxable estate 
because no rights of ownership will 
remain in the insured at the time 
of his death. There will be gift 
taxes on the transfer to the trustees 
if the amount exceeds the specific 
and individual exemptions now 
permitted, but even so, there will 
be a considerable savings in future 
taxes. (12) 

In order to be sure that a funded 
trust has been successfully made 
irrevocable, the federal gift and 
estate tax laws must be carefully 
examined and certain differences 
reconciled. This phase of the mat- 
ter was reviewed at length in a 
previous article (Bankers Monthly, 
November, 1938) where it was 
pointed out that the only safe 
course is to part absolutely and 
finally with all rights, interest, and 
control over the property. It is 
permissable to create a revocable 
funded trust in which beneficiaries 
can be changed. It is never advis- 


(11) Wells vs. Commr, (CCA-8), 63 F(2d)425; 
Arkell vs. Commr.(1938)38 BTA No. 25 
(an example of revocable funded insurance 
trust); Morton vs. Commr.(1938)38 BTA 
No. 58 

(12) Baldwin vs. Commr.(1937)36 BTA No. 59 
(illustrates irrevocable funded trusts created 
by the beneficiary for paying premiums on 
policies on life of another person.) 

(13) Arkell vs. Commr.(1938)38 BTA No, 25; 
Sec. 167(a)(3) Revenue Act of 1936. 
(14)Chemical Bank @ Trust Co. va. Commr 

(1938)37 BTA No. 80. Appealed to OOA-2, 


able to do this, however, because 
both the insurance and the property 
ultimately will be put back into 
the taxable estate. Because of an 
express provision in the income tax 
laws, the settlor will continue to 
be liable for tax on the income 
derived by the trustee of a funded 
insurance trust.(79) 


ANNUITIES While fraternal soci- 
ety death payments and lodge 
benefits are considered the same as 
ordinary life insurance for the pur- 
pose of claiming the exemptions 
and exclusions previously discussed, 
straight annuity contracts. are 
treated differently. Since annuiti- 
ties provide for a life income, they 
are not considered to be within the 
meaning of the term “insurance” as 
used in the statutes. When the 
purchaser of the annuity retains 
full rights as to the naming of 
beneficiaries, borrowing money and 
so forth, whatever value remains 
in the contract at the date of his 
death must be included in his tax- 
able estate. The importance of the 
distinction between annuities and 
insurance becomes evident at this 
point: Revocable insurance policies 
up to the amount of $40,000 are 
exempt from the estate tax but the 
full value of the annuity is taxable 
since no provision is made for 
exemption. (74) 

Irrevocable annuities, however, 
are treated the same as irrevocable 
policies of life insurance. Their 
value does not have to be included © 
in the estate at all and no question 
of exemptions will arise. 


PENSIONS Pension funds have 
been established by many banks and 
other business corporations in order 
to provide retirement income for 
their officers and employees as well 
as to assure a death benefit for their 
widows or other beneficiaries. In 
some cases, the employer reserves 
the right to change the terms, 
amounts, and conditions of the pen- 
sion or death benefit, or even to 
revoke it entirely at any time be- 
fore payments are actually begun. 
This usually is done where the full 
cost is met by the employer with- 
out any contributions from the em- 
ployees. Then, no part of the future 
payments which the beneficiary may 
receive need be included in the 
gross estate of the deceased em- 
ployee because he actually pos- 
sessed no property rights in the 
pension. Therefore, there is no 
transfer of a taxable interest by 
reason of his death. Even if con- 
tributions to the company pension 


(Continued on page 744) 
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We Post Real Estate Payments Faster 


With A Visible File 


By L. D. PETTY 


Treasurer, California Trust Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The ideal record-keeping system should have three primary 
characteristics—speed, accuracy, and completeness of infor- 
mation. This file seems to possess all three in large measure. 


Every Trust Company 
or Department has the 
problem of maintaining 
a suitable record of 
payments received on 
Agreements for sales of 
real estate (land contracts), par- 
ticularly where a_ considerable 
volume of land contracts is han- 
dled. A complete and well planned 
system to facilitate automatic fol- 
low-up of installment payments 
due, prompt postings of payments 
made, and allocation of the receipts 
to the proper trust estate ledger 
account for disbursement purposes, 
is necessary to economic operation. 

The California Trust Company 
has solved this problem by install- 
ing a visible card index file with a 
specially designed card, which 
records all the information about 
the subdivision land contract, in- 
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cluding not only payments of in- 
terest and principal, but payments 
of taxes and assessments as well. 
The design of the card is such that 
simultaneously with the posting of 
a payment, allocation of the amount 
to the proper account is made forth- 
with for accounting purposes. 

At the time of posting the pay- 
ment, the teller computes the inter- 
est either by machine or by hand. 
This practice has proved to be a 
decided improvement over the old 
method of computing the accrued 
interest in advance, which was a 
needless expenditure of time and 
effort, as it meant going through the 
accounts twice. Now both the com- 
puting of interest and postings of 
installments are handled in one 
operation. On contracts that provide 
for the payment of interest in addi- 
tion to the principal payment, inter- 


est is computed by machine calcu- 
lator at the time the notice of the 
maturing installment is mailed to 
the customer, ten days before the 
installment due date. Also, on all 
contracts upon which delinquent 
notices are sent, interest to the last 
installment due date is computed by 
machine. Interest is likewise com- 
puted by machine on all payments 
received through the mail. 

The former practice of sending 
advance notices of maturing install- 
ments has been eliminated in prac- 
tically all cases, by furnishing the 
purchaser with a receipt book. Pay- 
ments are posted to the receipt book 
and to the visible index ledger card 
by the collection teller at the time 
the collection is made. The visible 
file has proved particularly useful 
in this practice, because of the speed 
of locating the desired account and 
the convenience of posting. 

Under the former replaced system, 
an envelope was made up on which 
was recorded descriptive informa- 
tion of the trust and subdivision, and 
a ledger record of the installment 
payments made. Inside this envelope 
separate cards were filed to carry 
payment data on taxes and assess- 
ments. The original contract was 
also filed there. These envelopes 
were placed in ordinary upright files 
in a portable truck. It was a loose 
and cumbersome system, as there 
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A close-up view of the visible land contract 
tile, showing the signal system which controls, 
automatically, follow-up of installments due. 
When a payment is made, a sliding signal 
tab is moved over the month of that payment. 
Consequently, a glance at each tray presents 
a charted picture of the condition of the 
accounts, without studying data on the indi- 
vidual cards. 
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This card eliminates the loose file cards and record sheets, which usually are stuffed in 
a file envelope and which are, all too easily, liable to be mistiled or lost. 


was always the possibility that one 
of the cards, or even the contract, 
might fall from the envelope and be 
lost, or that they might be filed in 
the wrong envelope. 

The new system has eliminated 
completely the envelope with its 
multiple cards and forms. The con- 
tracts are now filed in the vault, 
where they are protected at all 
times, and the descriptive informa- 
tion of the trust and _ subdivi- 
sion, the ledger record, the tax pay- 
ments, and assessment payments 
are all recorded on the new visible 
record cards and filed in cabinets 
placed beneath the collection teller’s 
counter. A 10 by 7 inch card was 
selected as best suited for the re- 
quirements of the new system. 

On one side of the card is detailed 
information about the land contract, 
including the number of the trust 
and the name. It is necessary to 
indicate the trust number promi- 
nently alongside the name, as this 
acts as an additional check that 
payments will be credited to the 
proper trust. Both number and 
name are checked by the teller when 
posting a payment, so as to avoid 
any possibility of an error. At the 
top of the card appears information 
about the lot number, the block, the 
tract number, date of the contract, 
due date of payments, original 
amount of the contract, the interest 
rate, the maturity date, and the 
monthly payment terms. 

There is also space to indicate the 
name of the person to whom notices 
are to be sent, as well as that of the 
assignee, if the purchaser’s interest 
has been assigned. If a receipt book 
has been issued in which to record 
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the monthly payments, this fact is 
noted, so as to avoid the necessity 
of sending notices. As a general 
rule, however, prior notices are not 
sent where the interest is included 
in the amount of the payment due. 





Nine Benefits From 
This File 

1. This card makes it possible 
to allocate payment to the proper 
account at the time of posting. 

2. Computation of interest in 
advance is unnecessary—there- 
by eliminating one operation. 

3. Interest may be computed 
by machine at the time install- 
ment notices are prepared. 

4. Interest may likewise be 
computed simultaneously with 
the sending of delinquent notices 
or the receipting of mail pay- 
ments. 

5. Advance notices of install- 
ments are eliminated by provid- 
ing each customer with a receipt 
book. 

6. The present card replaces a 
cumbersome file envelope filled 
with loose cards and record 
sheets. 

7. Cards are filed first by trust 
number, then according to lot, 
block, and tract. 

8. A red dot automatically sig- 
nals any card that is out of the 
file. 

9. The visible margin provides 
space for colored signals. 


In the body of the card, columns 
have been ruled off in which to 
record dates of notices sent, the 
ledger payments of principal and 
interest, and the unpaid balance. 
The teller receiving the payment 
initials in the space provided for 
that purpose. 

The other side of the card is ruled 
to care for the record of tax and 
assessment payments. The tax and 
assessments due from the purchaser 
are entered on the card by the tax 
department. There is sufficient room 
to record the payments of these 
items over a period of nine years for 
taxes and eight years for assess- 
ments. 

The cards are then filed in the 
visible card index files, each in its 
own individual pocket, behind a 
permanent title insert, on which is 
placed identifying information for 
proper indexing of the cards. The 
“pockets” or card holders lie flat in 
shallow drawers and the margin of 
each one overlaps the one above, so 
that the identifying information on 
the title inserts is visible from the 
top of the drawer to the bottom. 
These drawers in turn are then 
placed in cabinets and the fronts of 
the drawers are indexed to show 
what contracts are in each. The 
cards are filed first according to 
trust number and then according to 
lot, block, and tract. Drawers are 
so constructed that they may be 
removed and taken away from the 
file for reference, if necessary, and 
individual cards may be easily re- 
moved from the pockets. If a card 
is removed, however, a small red 
dot automatically appears in the 


(Continued on page 758) 
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If a board of directors 
enlists its members into 
what may be called a 
new-business committee 
of the whole—things can 
happen. They have hap- 
pened here in Needham—a residen- 
tial suburb of Boston with a popu- 
lation of approximately 12,000. 

In the entire town there are only 
a scant dozen, fairly small, manufac- 
turing industries—no really large 
payrolls. In other words, the pic- 
ture I paint is of a small New Eng- 
land town in which our bank must 
depend for its deposits almost 
entirely on individuals and the 
small stores which cater to them. 

So the board, which previously 
had a new-business committee com- 
posed of three of its members, re- 
solved to add to that committee all 
the rest of the members, making a 
grand total of sixteen. 

The next move was to evolve a 
plan which, in its essence, was not 
unlike house-to-house selling with 
the objectionable features removed. 
Each director made a list of the 
names of every resident with whom 
he was on friendly terms. We made 
another list of the business houses 
in the town—stores, garages, filling 
stations, restaurants—a clean sweep. 

The name of each prospect was 
entered on a 3 by 5 index card and 
these cards were then given to the 
members of the board “in accord- 
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accounts. Now 
into Needham 


Directors laid out a 
systematic program 
of contacting all of 
their personal 
friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


ance with the acquaintance of each 
officer and director.” In other 
words, to translate the minutes of 
the meeting at which this was done, 
each man received the cards of 
prospects whom he felt he knew 
the best. 


Then to add zest to the endeavor, 
it was decided to divide the entire 
directorate into four teams of four 
men each, to turn the plan into a 
game by pitting every team against 
every other team and to decide the 
winner on the basis of points—with 
a silver cup, donated by the presi- 
dent, for the winning team. It was 
further voted that the contest 
should continue for one full year. 

New accounts of any size rated 
points, but accounts larger than the 
minimum established, entitled the 
contestant to additional points. 
Here is the way the scoring was 
laid out: 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
a. For each new account regardless 


Eee 5 points 
b. For size of initial deposit 
i. cnr no points 
OO SO iin tistics 10 points 
$150 to 3000 (for each $50) 
ioderctls 5 tahini Soe Meare 5 points 
Over $3000 (for each additional 
|, Seen 9 5 points 


As this list might be misinter- 
preted, it should, perhaps, be 
explained more fully before pro- 


Our Directors Enjoy 
Getting New Customers 


A contest, in which all board members 
engaged, developed the habit of asking for 


no new family can come 
without getting a whole- 


hearted welcome from the bank officials. 


By VERNAL E. KEZER 


Cashier, Needham National Bank, 


Needham, Mass. 


ceeding to the other types of 
new business for which we also were 
gunning. Five points went to the 
contestant who brought in a new 
checking account, no matter what 
its size. No additional points were 
awarded for accounts less than $100. 
Ten additional points—a total of 
15—were awarded for accounts of 
more than $100 and less than $150. 

For accounts of between $150 and 
$3000, multiples of $50 were used 
in determining the points to be 
awarded. If the account, for in- 
stance, opened with a balance of 
$250, the contestant was credited 
with the initial five points for 
bringing in an account and 25 more 
—a total of 30. In the case of 
checking accounts of more than 
$3000, the contestant received 30 
points, plus five more for each $500 
by which the $3000 was exceeded. 
The same principle was applied in 
lining up the points awarded for 
other types of new business. These 
were: 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
a. For each new account regardless 


of amount , 5 points 
b. For size of initial deposit 
$1 to $25 inclusive.. 5 points 


$25 to $5000 (for each $25, no 
fraction of $25 to count) 5 points 
Over $5000 (for each additional 
BOO eiesinecics patente te ...5 points 
TIME ACCOUNTS 
a. For each account of $5000 or over 


b. For size of initial deposit 
ROOTED sosiscctcscsiassapisaczava 10 points 
For each additional $500..10 points 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
a. For each box rented, regardless of 
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This Plan Stimulated 
Directors 


1. Each director made a list 
of all local acquaintances. 


2. These lists were checked 
against customers to eliminate 
those already using the bank's 
services. 


3. Each director then asked 
those prospects he knew to open 
one or more accounts: checking, 
savings, time, or safe deposit. 


4. The 16 directors were placed 
on teams and points were al- 
lowed for each account. 


5. A silver cup was awarded 
to the winning team. 


6. Newcomers to Needham are 
sent a card of welcome, and 
later on a follow-up letter is 
mailed. 

* 


@ As a result, the directors in- 
creased checking and savings 
accounts 20%, with a healthy 
growth in time and safe deposit 
business. 





value moreno ston ’ 5 points 
b. For price of boxes, for each $5 of 
WOOD ssticnicicines ..5 points 


The rules of the contest further 
provided that: “the cashier of the 
bank will act as the clerk during 
this contest. He will keep all rec- 
ords and advise the team captains 
of the standing of all teams each 
Friday night. It will be his duty, 
whenever a new account is opened, 
to see that proper credit is given to 
the director entitled to such credit. 
It will also be his duty to have, in 
a convenient place in the bank, a 
list of prospects, to the end that the 
directors may review this list con- 
stantly and note their initials 
against such names as they plan to 
solicit. Solicitation of the accounts 
noted should be made and reported 
upon within one week. 

“While the field is wide open and 
no restrictions are to be placed 
against any name, it is desirable, 
in order to avoid duplicate solicita- 
tion, that the directors give to the 
cashier, each day, a memorandum 
showing the names of persons whom 
they have solicited. This will also 
assist in determining to whom 
credit should be given for new 
accounts.” 

The reason for at least some of 
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Fhe Gficers ond Dkweslies of 


eedlham Aalinal Bank 
Needham, Massachusells 


cwoleome you lo this communily and extend a 


coxdial inuclaton Cle yew Co wtsel cur tnihilulion 
where we offer frctlélivs fom a complele and 
officcent tanking Sexnece. 





Newcomers to the community receive this friendly greeting, which 
the bank has found to be a splendid good will builder. 


these rules was to make it possible, 
if one director admitted failure to 
land his man, to give the name to 
another director so that another 
attempt could be made to get the 
account. 

Needless to say, the contest was 
exciting. Contestants contacted 
their prospects by phone, and in 
person; at their homes, or in their 
business offices—many times on the 
train as they traveled back and 
forth to Boston. The arguments 
used for savings accounts, time ac- 
counts and safe deposit boxes were 
the same as those used the country 
over. They are obvious. 

To get checking accounts required 
salesmanship of a pretty high order. 
The most frequent objection on the 
part of the prospect was that he 
sometimes unexpectedly found him- 
self in need of money during busi- 
ness hours in Boston and so, a 
checking account in one of the city 
banks was a decided convenience. 
In answering such an objection, a 
suggestion that he divide his ac- 
count was often made. Some con- 
testants advised that the prospect 
begin his relations with our bank 
as a joint husband-and-wife account 
in order that the wife might be 
enabled to get money if she found 
herself unexpectedly “shy” while 
doing her shopping in Needham. 

Many accounts, however, were 
secured either by means of a per- 
sonal plea based on the contestant’s 
desire to be “in the money” at the 
end of the contest; or a plea based 
on town patriotism—the support of 
local institutions. Personal letters 
also were used. 


The net result of this contest was 
a gain of about 20% in checking 
accounts, approximately the same 
per cent in savings, and consider- 
able increases in the two other 
classes of business. ; 

In addition to the work of the 
directors, a constant watch is kept 
for news announcing a new family 
in town. 

Newcomers to Needham are not 
allowed to spend many days won- 
dering where they shall do their 
banking, as this bank has allied 
itself with what is known as the 
Needham Welcoming Committee. 
This committee represents the food 
merchants of the town, who, on 
receipt of word from the real 
estate men that an empty home has 
been occupied, promptly send a 
well-filled basket with their compli- 
ments and advertising material. 
These baskets are distributed by a 
woman chosen for her personality 
and ability to make people feel that 
they have indeed come to the right 
place to live. 

In each basket is inserted, in ad- 
dition to food and store advertising, 
a card signed by the cashier which 
reads as follows: 

“The Officers and Directors of 
the Needham National Bank, Need- 
ham, Massachusetts, welcome you 
to this community and extend a 
cordial invitation to you to visit our 
institution where we offer facilities 
for a complete and efficient banking 
service.” 

Thirty days later, the prospect re- 
ceives a personal follow-up letter, 


also signed by the cashier. This 
reads: (Continued on page 752) 
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Safer Auto Loans With Purchase Certificates 


This plan gives the bank full control of the financing and elimi- 
nates much of the non-banking competition for this loan business. 


E MAKE direct loans to in- 

dividuals for the purpose of 

buying new and recent model 
automobiles. However, we do not 
purchase automobile paper or ex- 
tend credit to dealers. As a result 
of this policy we found it necessary 
to develop a plan which would 
direct the prospective new car 
buyer to the bank before visiting a 
dealer and selecting a car, which 
only too often results in the latter 
controlling the financing. Accord- 
ingly, after some experimenting, we 
devised, with the aid of counsel, a 
document which was christened 
“Automobile Purchase Certificate.” 

The plan works like this: 

The prospective buyer calls at 
the bank and fills out a simple ap- 
plication form giving the necessary 
information to enable us to judge 
his paying ability and check his 


As related to N. S. Gray 
By K. WINSLOW, JR. 


Executive Vice President, Seattle Trust and 
Savings Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


credit record. If satisfactory, we 
indicate our willingness to finance 
up to two-thirds of the purchase 
price of a new car. When the terms 
are mutually agreed upon we have 
the applicant sign a note, leaving 
the amount in blank, and then issue 
an Automobile Purchase Certificate. 

This Certificate states on its face 
that we agree upon presentation 
when properly executed, which 
must be done within six days from 
date of issue, to pay any recognized 
dealer two-thirds of the purchase 
price of an automobile but not to 
exceed the specified maximum in- 
dicated. 


Our customer may have told us 
at the start of the negotiations that 
he was planning trading in his old 
car for a new Plymouth. Assuming 
his old car has an approximate 
worth of say $300, we would prob- 
ably issue a Certificate limiting the 
maximum to $700 or $800. The Cer- 
tificate holder then goes to a dealer 
of his own selection and perhaps is 
dissatisfied with the trade-in allow- 
ance he is able to negotiate, so he 
starts shopping elsewhere. In the 
course of his travels he perhaps de- 
cides to buy a Chevrolet or a Ford 
instead. Having established a trade- 
in allowance on his old car, he 
tenders the Certificate to cover the 
balance of the purchase price. 

The dealer then fills out the sched- 
ule referred to on the face of the 
certificate and computes the bal- 
ance owing, as follows: 





Page 2 of this Purchase Certificate 
contains The Dealer's Statement (com- 
puting the balance due) and The Pur- 
chaser’s Statement (authorizing the 
bank to deliver to the dealer a check 
for the balance). Page 3 is The Chat- 
tel Mortgage, and Page 4 is for certifi- 
cation by a notary public. 


Eight Steps In Using The Certificates 


1. The prospective buyer fills 
out the bank’s loan application. 
2. After the usual credit inves- 
tigation, the buyer signs a note 


SEATTLE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


This Certificate Expires 


Automobile Purchase Certificate 


This Certificate Is Valid Only When Used for the Purchase of a New Automobile 


TO ANY AUTHORIZED AUTOMOBILE DEALER: 


1. This is to certify that 


has established credit with SeattLe Trust AND Savincs BANK for the sole purpose "of purchasing a new automobile to be se 
credit does not exceed twothirds of the price of the automobile selected as indicated in the Dealer’ 


$ 


, whose signature a 
ary he 
's Statement and in no case exceeds 


2. This certificate is issued with the understanding that Seatrie Trust AND Savincs Banx will on surrender of this certificate pay 


to any authorized new automobile dealer in 


County, Washington, the amount indieated in Item No. 9 of the 


Dealer's Statement (on reverse), subject to the following conditions: 


(a) This certificate must be signed by an officer of SeattLe Trust anv Savincs Bank. 
(b) This certificate on its face AND the Purchaser's Statement, on the reverse, must BOTH be signed by the purchaser 
(c) The Dealer's Statement, on the reverse, must be completely filled out and signed by the dealer. 
(d) When this certificate is presented and surrendered to the bank for payment, it must be accompanied by 
(1) A copy of the acknowledged bill of sale executed by the dealer to the purchaser. 
(2) The attached chattel mortgage, executed in accordance with the attached instructions. 
(e) This certificate is valid only if presented within SIX DAYS of the signing of the chattel mortgage. 


Porchaser's 


SEATTLE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


By 


For Aporrionat Inrormation Catt Automosite Contract Derartment MArn 2560 
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in blank and receives an Auto- 
mobile Purchase Certificate. 

3. This Certificate guarantees 
to any recognized dealer (with- 
in six days) two-thirds of the 
purchase price—within specified 
limits. 

4. The buyer “shops around”, 
picks his car, makes his down- 
payment or arranges the trade- 
in allowance, and presents the 
Certificate for the balance. 

5. The dealer fills out the 
schedule on the certificate and 
computes the balance. 

6. The buyer signs the author- 
ization, executes the chattel mort- 
gage, drives out his new car. 

7. The dealer presents Certif- 
icate, chattel mortgage, bill of 
sale, and certificate of title to the 
bank, and receives a check for 
the balance. 

8. The bank fills in the signed 
note, records the loan, and mails 
to the buyer a payment record 
book. 
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The customer has complete latitude up to the maximum amount specified on the face of the certificate and 


can shop like a cash buyer for any standard make of car—also negotiate his own trade-in value. 


DEALER'S STATEMENT 


Make of Car Model 


~ 


. Seattle list price 


2. Extra Equipment 
describe 


3. Sales tax 
Pt Ci Mets cckeaveckes aeane 
5. Total Cost 


DEDUCT DOWN PAYMENT 


. Trade-in Allowance 
- Cash Deposit 


. Total Down Payment must be 
at least 1/3 of Item No. 5 


. Cash Balance Due 


a 


_ 


wo 


Type of Body 


Motor No. Serial No. 


er 


This item 
must not exceed 2/3 of Item No. 5. 





The customer then signs an 
authorization, also appearing on the 
reverse of the certificate, instructing 
us to pay the dealer; this also 
authorizes us to fill in the blank 
note in accordance with the terms 
of the transaction. He also executes 
at the same time a chattel mort- 

/ gage form, which is attached to the 
certificate and drives off. 

The dealer next presents the cer- 
tificate, accompanied by the chattel 
mortgage, bill of sale and certifi- 
cate of title. After examining to 
see that our instructions have been 
followed, a check is issued to the 
dealer. 

We then fill in the signed note, 
already in our files and book the 
loan, mailing to the borrower a 
payment record book showing the 
loan balance and required monthly 
installment. The transaction is then 
complete. 

Because the purchaser has already 
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signed a note before the purchase 
certificate is issued, we have never 
given one out which has not been 
used satisfactorily or returned un- 
used. The signing of the note gives 
us complete control of the financing 
and eliminates subsequent dealer 
or finance company competition for 
the business. 

The customer has complete lati- 
tude up to the maximum amount 
specified on the face of the certifi- 
cate and can shop like a cash buyer 
for any standard make of car, as 
well as negotiate his own trade-in 
value, so long as the amount we 
are to loan does not exceed two- 
thirds of the purchase price in the 
schedule referred to elsewhere in 
this summary of our plan. 

After 18 months experience with 
this plan, we now expect to widely 
publicize the advantages and sav- 
ings possible, featuring the Certifi- 
cate which is available exclusively 


through our bank. 

We find that on the average, our 
financing plan saves the borrower 
20% or more in financing charges. 
Further savings can often be ef- 
fected by the borrower, as we per- 
mit him to obtain our required 
minimum of insurance, and such 
additional as he may desire, through 
any broker in any reputable com- 
pany of his own selection. 

The Automobile Purchase Certifi- 
cate is a four-page, bond paper 
document, page one of which gives 
information to the dealer as de- 
scribed, and also outlines conditions 
that must be observed in order for 
him to receive the full amount of 
cash involved. Page two contains 
the dealer statement as previously 
listed and also the Purchaser’s 
Statement. On the third page is a 
chattel mortgage form, to which is‘ 
affixed a small yellow slip giving 
instructions for proper filling out. 
The fourth page contains the neces- 
sary formality for subscribing and 
notarizing of the complete chattel 
mortgage. 


Charges For Deposit Items 


On page 582 of the October issue, 
an omission occurred in the first 
column, under item No. 2, which re- 
ferred to the charges made for 
small accounts. The Malden Trust 
Co. of Malden, Mass., encourages 
small accounts and makes charges 
of five cents for each check drawn, 
and also five cents for each item 
deposited, with no minimum bal- 
ance requirement. Without the 
charge on deposited items, the in- 
come as a rule would not be enough 
to make the accounts worthwhile. 
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The 


Monthly 


of the 


Bond Meeting 


Bank of Middletown 


VIL. Basic Poliey Considerations 


At their last monthly 
bond meeting, the direc- 
tors of the Bank of 
Middletown agreed 
upon major changes 
eventually to be made 
in the composition of their invest- 
ment account. A few weeks later 
Mr. Learned, president, called on 
Mr. Wright, investment officer of 
the Metropolitan National Bank, to 
see what he might have to say re- 
garding the plans they had outlined. 
He found that Mr. Wright had a 
number of interesting comments to 
make, so he asked him to attend 
this month’s bond meeting, in order 
that the members of the Board 
might hear them as well. 
“Gentlemen, I think that you were 
all present several months ago, 
when Mr. Wright here gave us some 
valuable suggestions to guide us in 
selecting suitable bank investments. 
Two weeks ago I had a long talk 
with Mr. Wright about the plans 
that we have been formulating for 
our bond portfolio. My conversa- 
tion with him was very illuminat- 
ing. At my request, he has very 
kindly consented to come up here 
again today to discuss our invest- 
ment program with us.” 
“President Learned, and gentle- 
men,” begins Mr. Wright,“ I want 
to start off by saying that I think 
you are doing a really first-class job 
in laying out the course that you 
intend to follow in your bond ac- 
count. With securities comprising 
such a large percentage of your 
earning assets, it seems to me 
essential to have some very definite 
targets to shoot at in your portfolio. 
You have worked out objectives 
with respect to quality, distribution 
of maturities and diversification. In 
my opinion, these objectives con- 
stitute an excellent set-up for the 
portfolio of a bank like yours. In 
comparison with other bond pro- 
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By E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


grams that I have seen, I think 
yours stacks up very well indeed.” 

“Does ours differ from most others 
in any important respects, Mr. 
Wright?” asks Mr. Jones. 

“It differs in a number of ways. 
Frankly, it is not by any means as 
comprehensive as some I have 
seen.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mr. 
Wright?” 

“Just this: you men have decided 
that at least 50% of your list will 
consist of U. S. Government secur- 
ities; you have determined various 
percentages of your different types 
of deposits which shall be in cash 
and in liquid investments; you have 
decided upon an average maturity 
date of 10 years for your holdings. 
These decisions are neatly summar- 
ized in three or four tables that Mr. 
Learned has shown me. As far as 
they go, I think they are very good. 

“But you could go further. You 
could set down in writing your 
approach to the subject of bank in- 
vestments, describe concisely the 
various terms that you have adopted 
for certain parts of your program, 
map your immediate objectives as 
well as your longer range aims, and 
really cover the entire subject in a 
systematic fashion.” 

“But don’t the schedules we have 
drawn up give us everything we 
actually need, Mr. Wright? asks Mr. 
Clark. “What real advantage would 
there be in preparing such a de- 
tailed document as you suggest?” 

“Mr. Clark, I think that if you 
were to try to write out a full state- 
ment of the investment policies of 
the Bank of Middletown, you might 
be surprised to find how many 
questions would arise that have not 
yet been considered. For example, 


have you worked out any definite 
procedure to follow in purchasing 
securities? Can you describe to me 
just how this bond list of yours is 
to be supervised? What is your 
policy with respect to trading in U. 
S. Governments or in second grade 
bonds? What are you going to do 
about accumulating reserves against 
possible depreciation or losses in 
securities? These points occur to 
me simply at random. It may be 
that you have fully explored these 
particular questions but I would be 
willing to bet that you would dis- 
cover many important problems to 
consider if you were to outline a 
complete picture of your program 
in black and white.” 

But by this time Mr. Clark has 
thought of another objection: “It 
seems to me, Mr. Wright, that it 
might be a great handicap at times 
to be rigidly bound by a written 
program such as you suggest.” 

“TI agree, Mr. Clark, that the 
executive officer handling the bond 
account should not be circumscribed 
too strictly in his authority to make 
changes in the portfolio. The pro- 
gram should be sufficiently flexible 
to permit him adequate discretion. 
If the program you prepare proves 
to be too rigid, amend it so it will 
not be. However, it seems to me 
that one of the chief reasons for 
having a written program is that 
its restrictions should be strong 
enough to prevent hasty and ill- 
advised action with respect to in- 
vestments.” 

“We have little fear of impulsive 
action with Mr. Learned handling 
our list,” Mr. Clark’s voice is warm 
with patriotism, but Mr. Wright 
does not hesitate to answer: 

“T think the best of us are some- 
times guilty of impulsive decisions.” 

“And there is no point whatever 
in pretending that my judgment is 
infallible,” says Mr. Learned. “As 
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a matter of fact, our bond list con- 
tains eloquent evidence that it is 
not. I have in mind our Eastern 
Gas & Fuel 4’s of 1956 and our 
Crucible Steel 414’s of 1948. I sub- 
scribed to these issues when they 
were offered for sale by the under- 
writers. I did so without asking the 
Metropolitan National how they 
regarded them. Both issues sold 
substantially lower than our cost 
prices within a month after issuance. 
I found out later that if we had 
checked them with Mr. Wright, we 
would probably have never bought 
either of them. ' 

“T think a written program should 
be tried out. In fact, I believe it 
might be very helpful to me in 
supervising the portfolio. I should 
like to appoint a committee of two, 
consisting of Mr. Clark and myself, 
to work out a comprehensive state- 
ment of this kind for submission to 
the Board.” 

The directors are obviously in 
favor of this proposal—with a pos- 
sible exception in the case of Mr. 
Clark. “How can we go about this 
job, Mr. Wright? Do you know of 
any good models we might follow?” 

“Yes, I do. I recently saw a sample 
form for a bank’s investment pro- 
gram that was prepared for distri- 
bution by one of the supervisory 
authorities. I also understand that 
one of the big New York banks has 
gotten up a similar form to dis- 
tribute to out-of-town bankers. 
Both of these might give you some 
ideas of points that might be cov- 
ered in a bank’s investment pro- 
gram, but, naturally, they will not 
fit your individual circumstances 
exactly by any means.” 

“T think we should get copies of 
them,” says the President. “Mr. 
Clark, shall I drop a line to the 
Bankers Monthly and find out how 
we can get them?” 

“Sounds to me like a good idea, 
Mr. President.” 

“Mr. Wright.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jones.” 

“You mentioned a few minutes 
ago that our program differs in cer- 
tain respects from others you have 
seen. Were there any particular 
points that you had in mind?” 

“One especially. In your program, 
you have divided your portfolio into 
two distinct parts: your Secondary 
Reserve, or Mandatory Reserve, as 
you call it, and your Investment 
Account, or Permitted Reserve. 
You have defined secondary reserve 
investments as consisting of com- 
mercial paper. U. S. Government 
obligations due within five years 
and other very high grade securities 
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due within five years. You have 
decided that the size of your Sec- 
ondary Reserve account shall be 
equal to 50% of your public de- 
posits, plus 20% of your demand 
deposits, including certificates of 
deposit and time open accounts, 
plus 10% of your thrift deposits. 
All of your other securities are 
classed as your ‘Investment Ac- 
count.” 

“And this differs from most pro- 
grams.” 

“Yes. The average banker does 
not make a definite distinction be- 
tween secondary reserve invest- 
ments and other securities. He ordi- 
narily regards all his holdings as 
comprising an Investment Account 
which is expected to function both 
as a reserve fund and as an earning 
asset. He may think of his U. S. 
Government list as being primarily 
his reserve fund, but he seldom goes 
so far as to label it as a Secondary 
Reserve.” 

“T fail to see how long term U. S. 
Government bonds can be considered 
a proper substitute for a secondary 
reserve of short maturities, Mr. 
Wright. I can remember when some 
of them sold in the low 80’s.” 

“TI agree with you, Mr. Jones, that 
prices of long term Governments 
may ffiuctuate somewhat more 
widely over a period of time. But I 
doubt whether the difference will be 
as great as you seem to think. It 
appears extremely unlikely that 
long Governments could decline 
anything like 15 or 20 points with 
conditions as they are today. More- 
over, if there should be a radical 
advance in money rates, your five- 
year municipal and corporate bonds 
could decline’ substantially too. 
Yields on highest grade short term 
obligations are ridiculously low at 
the present time and they would 
doubtless rise very much more, pro- 
portionately, than yields on issues 
of longer maturity. The return on 
these short investments is now so 
meager that many bankers feel they 
are justified in maintaining a large 
U. S. Government portfolio rather 
than a large amount of one-year and 
two-year maturities. 

“In the past, U. S. Governments 
have invariably proven far more 
stable marketwise than any other 
types of securities, even those of 
highest quality. During the period 
1928 through 1933, for example, the 
index of Government bond prices 
ranged less than 9% from the high- 
est point to the lowest. The index 
of high grade municipal bonds de- 
clined 21% and an average of 40 
supposedly high grade corporation 


bonds declined 45%. It seems only 
reasonable to believe that this situa- 
tion will prevail in the future as 
well, especially when you consider 
the great resources at the disposal 
of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board for supporting prices 
for Government securities. 

“Remember, too, that Govern- 

*ments are acceptable at par for ad- 
vances from Federal Reserve banks. 
And from the standpoint of market- 
ability, they would probably under 
almost any conceivable circum- 
stances, be far superior to most of 
the municipal bonds that you might 
select for your secondary reserve. I 
feel there is considerable justifica- 
tion for regarding a U. S. Govern-- 
ment bond portfolio as a substitute 
for secondary reserves as you have 
defined them. I want to add, though, 
that I think this portfolio should 
normally include a fair proportion 
of short maturities and also that a 
substantial part of other invest- 
ments should comprise a revolving 
fund of reasonably short matu- 
rities.” 

“Do you think, then, that we 
should revise our program and 
omit the provisions we have made 
for our Secondary Reserve, Mr. 
Wright?” 

“Not at all, sir. As a matter of 
fact, your program is highly ortho- 
dox. You will probably find that 
most writers on the subject of bank 
investments are rather insistent 
that bankers should make exactly 
the distinction that you have made 
between a Secondary Reserve and a 
more-or-less permanent Investment 
Account. Personally, I think that 
this approach is valuable insofar as 
it may assist a banker in analyzing 
his investment needs. It is primarily 
a method of analysis which helps 
him to formulate definite standards. 
for his investments. The important 
thing is that a banker should work 
out sound investment policies and 
then adhere to them. Any method 
of analysis and any terminology are 
satisfactory if they bring about this 
result.” 

“It seems to me, Gentlemen,” 
speaks up Mr. Learned, “that, just 
as Mr. Wright has suggested, the 
concept of a Secondary Reserve did 
help us a great deal in clarifying 
our ideas when we were drawing up 
our program. I think we should 
continue to use it.” The members of 
the Board nod their approval. 

“Mr. Wright, I recently read an 
article in which it was argued that 
one fundamental consideration in 
formulating a bank’s investment 


(Continued on page 742) 
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We Know Our Customer Contacts Instantly 


Both to make available to all officers the contacts made with custom- 
ers, and to encourage more of those calls to be made to secure 
additional business for the bank, this record system was devised. 


ae For many years it has 
BANKERS 
MONTHLY 


been our objective to 
give a personalized serv- 
ice to each customer. 
This has been somewhat 
simplified in our case 
because of the selected clientele and 
limited number served by us. 

Until recently, our customer re- 
lationships in each case have been 
guided largely by the individual 
initiative of the officer handling the 
account, without special emphasis 
being laid on any planned system- 
atic business development. Con- 
sequently, certain accounts were 
effectively cultivated, while others 
were not. Without systematic rec- 
ords of personal contacts with these 
accounts, it was difficult to know 
where our outside efforts were most 
needed. 

Since our customers’ good will is 
our ultimate objective in our rela- 
tionships with them, we decided to 
set up and operate a Relationship 
File. 

The customers whose names are 
in this file are select. They repre- 
sent large-balance commercial ac- 
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By PETER C. NEWELL 


The Continental Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, New York City 


counts which, from a study of the 
analysis cards, indicate their value 
for good-will calls and new busi- 
ness solicitation. 

Prior to the absorbing of certain 
assets and departments of the Inter- 
national Trust Company and the 
Straus National Bank in 1931, the 
Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York had been largely 
a brokers bank. The result was that 
in the period after 1931 we found it 
necessary to round out our activ- 
ities. While through the acquisi- 
tions mentioned above this position 
was partially corrected, it was only 
through a concentration of effort in 
commercial fields, bank correspond- 
ent development, and active trust 
solicitation that we rounded out our 
services. 

As an example of how the Cus- 
tomers’ Relation File aided in this 
job, we made a special drive for the 
personal trust business which we 
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had not previously solicited. A com- 
plete analysis of our brokerage ac- 
counts was made, particularly with 
regard to the relationship of the 
various officers and the partners of 
the brokerage houses. Calls were 
made by the officers and in this 
work we utilized the services of a 
new business man who was thor- 
oughly familiar with the personal 
trust field, with the result that we 
developed numerous wills, trusts, 
custody accounts, and the like. 

It was necessary in this particular 
solicitation to have a complete card 
record in order to follow-up these 
prospects at the proper time as per- 
sonal trusts are difficult to close and 
efforts to close them can easily be 
mistimed. 

Each step in this program brought 
out conclusively the necessity of 
developing a live, informative Rela- 
tionship File which could be main- 
tained with minimum effort and be 
practically automatic in operation. 

An arbitrary schedule was set up 
providing for at least one personal 
call a year by the bank officer re- 
sponsible, on accounts with average 
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The Technique Of Filing And) Us: 


FILING 


1. Information is typed on an 
8 x 5 card and on an 8 x 5% 
control sheet. 


2. Both records are filed in a 
pocket of the visible cabinet. 


3. Records of each interview 
made by an officer are placed 
on the back of the card. 


4. Suggestions for the next 
date for a call are entered. 


5. New information is posted 
to the control sheet by an oper- 
ator. 


6. The control sheet is kept 
in the file permanently. 
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balances of more than $10,000, and 
at least two calls a year on accounts 
averaging more than $100,000. 

Having had any number of ex- 
amples of the vital necessity of per- 
sonal visits to our customers, we 
set up our Relationship File with 
visible equipment having signals 
that give us a mechanical control of 
officers’ calls on customers, and do 
so with efficient operating speed 
that keeps down our operating costs 
to a minimum. 

It is so set up that we are notified 
when a customer should be called 
on, and it further affords a positive 
and unfailing visible check that 
constantly reminds us that certain 
calls have not been made, so that 
something may be done within a 
reasonable time to maintain our 
planned program. 

Our Relationship File consists of 
a light green card, size 8x5 inches, 
and a white control sheet, size 8x534 
inches, filed together in a pocket of 
a visible cabinet. This card contains 
any available information regarding 
the company such as, names of 
officers and directors, affiliations, 
and so on; and the name of any of 
our bank officers who know the offi- 
cials or otherwise have contacts. It 
also shows any accounts carried in 
the bank. 

On the back of the card is a reca- 
pitulation of interviews by the bank 
officer showing result of call, next 
date to call, and other information. 
This information is again posted by 
the file operator to the control sheet, 
filed in the pocket with the card. 
The control sheet is never removed 





g And| Using New Business Facts 
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USING 


1. Information is supplied by 
all officers and by the records 
of the bank. 

2. The prospect card is re- 
moved from the file as needed 
by officers. 

3. Officers are given cards on 
days when calls are to be made 
(as shown on the card). 

4. Signals are placed on the 
cards to indicate the date of the 
next follow-up. 

5. The calls are controlled by 
a senior officer who assigns 
them to the one whom he con- 
siders best prepared. 

6. While a card is out, the 
control sheet is referred to for 
needed information. 


December, 1938 


from the file. The operator inserts 
a blue signal over the month show- 
ing in the visible margin of the 
pocket, indicating the month of next 
call by the officer. 

On the first of each month, the 
operator runs through the file and 
removes the green cards wherever 
the signal indicates a call is to be, 
made. Cards are turned over to a 
senior officer who in turn assigns 
them to certain officers for follow- 
up. 
As the card is removed from its 
pocket, a round red signal auto- 
matically appears, showing that 
card to be “out”. This signal con- 
tinues to show until the card is 
returned. The operator periodically 
follows up the cards that have not 
been returned, reporting them to 
the senior officer who insists on per- 
sonal reports from the officers for 
unreturned cards, thus providing an 
authoritative double check on calls. 
Should a green Relationship Card 
be lost or misplaced, it may be re- 
placed easily and quickly by copy- 
ing the information from the control 
sheet, which contains a duplicate of 
all the pertinent facts. 

There are, of course, a number of 
corporations that do no banking 
with us at present but which are 
definitely prospects for new busi- 
ness. These are set up on the same 
cards that are filed along with our 
customer accounts. In this way, we 
set up under one control a smooth 
functioning of all related new busi- 
ness records. 

Since month and year of entering 
the prospect in the file show in the 





space assigned in the visible mar- 
gin, it is a simple matter to pull all 
new business prospect cards that 
have remained in the file for one 
year, and submit them tg the inter- 
ested officer for disposal, thus keep- 
ing the new business file active. 

Realizing that our best prospects 
for new business development are 
our present customers in all our 
various departments, we decided 
also to set up a visible Central File. 
This record shows all services of the 
bank now being used by each cor- 
poration, affiliated accounts, officers 
and directors of the corporate cus- 
tomer, with special note of those 
known by any of our officers or 
directors, important conriections 
with other bank customers, ac- 
counts introduced to the bank, and 
other known facts. This informa- 
tion, set up in digest form on the 
card, gives a quick picture of the 
customer and his relations with us. 

Our Business Development De- 
partment can analyze the Central 
File quickly and determine which 
accounts may profitably be solicited 
for new business. 

As further assistance in the cul- 
tivation and development, we had 
white operating sheets made up in 
pads. These pads are kept in each 
officer’s desk and, in addition, a 
number are kept in key depart- 
ments. 

When an officer creates a pros- 
pective customer, he fills out the 
“lead sheet” from the pad kept in 
his desk, and sends it to the file 
operator, who makes up a new 
business prospect card and master 


Asst. Vice President P. ]. Hebard reviewing a tray of Relations cards. 
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A Relations File record. The upper card slips into 


the visible index flap of the attached card. 


sheet. She files these in the new 
business visible cabinet for auto- 
matic follow-up. Since the lead 
form contains information identical 
to that on the new business form, it 
simplifies the transfer of informa- 
tion and provides headings that 
outline basic details which should 
be obtained with every lead. 

The operating pads are used for 
building up ‘and changing the rec- 
ords of the file. They are also used 
to give officers a transcript of the 
information shown on the Central 
File card, instead of sending the 
card itself. This keeps the record 
impounded where it is ready for 
reference at all times. This record 
is also 8x5 inches in size, buff color, 
and the form is identical to the 
front of the Relationship Card. This 
greatly simplifies the transcription 
of information from a new business 
card to the permanent Central File 
card when the prospect becomes a 
customer. 

Because of the central location of 
the files in the bank, and the com- 
plete and valuable information 
concerning the customer, this file is 
constantly referred to by bank em- 
ployees other than those in the 
Business Development Department. 

A Central File card is made out 
for each account regardless of the 
type of service we are furnishing. 
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Additional Business 
Through These Records 


1. Personal trust accounts of 
officers and directors of cus- 
tomer corpoiations. 


2. Custody accounts. 
3. New commercial customers. 
4. New borrowing accounts. 





Any additional services are con- 
solidated on the one card. Thus, at 
a glance at the card, you quickly 
note the name, address, officer han- 
dling, history of the account, line 
of credit, departments of the bank 
being used, the names of officers and 
directors, affiliations, and publica- 
tions being mailed. 

An interesting means of saving 
considerable repetition in cross in- 
dexing was worked out for the Cen- 
tral File. Specially designed cards, 
size 6x4 inches, were made up to 
carry information concerning affil- 
iated accounts and accounts intro- 
duced to the bank. 

To illustrate how this works out, 
let us say that Jones and Company 
introduces three other accounts to 
the bank. We show the complete 
information on a 6x4 inch card and 





A Central File record, showing affiliated accounts 
and other business “leads” on the upper card. 


file it in the back of the pocket for 
Jones and Company. A simple, “See 
Jones and Company” is written in 
the “remarks” space on the record 
card for the other three new ac- 
counts. It is important information 
for us to have, for it may happen 
that an individual carries a small 
account which is undesirable from 
the standpoint of size and handling, 
but important in controlling or hav- 
ing introduced some very desirable 
accounts. 

The cross indexing of related in- 
formation is handled in like manner 
for a trust account with a number 
of accounts carried under various 
names. One card carrying all cross 
indexing is filed with the principal 
trust account and in the “remarks” 
space of the related accounts, a 
simple reference is made to the 
principal account. 

Since all departments use the file 
it is necessary to keep it conven- 
iently located on the main banking 
floor and therefore we _ selected 
equipment in modern finish to 
match modern banking room ap- 
pointments on the main floor. There 
are six units arranged on steel 
tables to match, with reference 
shelves, and on casters for moving 
about as necessary. Each unit has 
fifteen individual slides containing 


(Continued on page 760) 
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‘ Banking Holidays By States 


January-June, 1939 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. The symbol * following a date 
indicates that the holiday is observed by some of the banks in the state. 


A collection item arriving in a state on one of these helidays will not be handled until the next business day. 








































STATES January February March April May June 

ALABAMA 1, 2 8, 15, 19,22, 29 | 5, 12, 19, 21, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 13, 16, 23, 26, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 3,4, 11, 18, 25 
ARIZONA Y 1,2,8, 15,2229 | 8°, 5, 12,24, 19,2226] 5, 12,1926 | 2,7°,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
ARKANSAS 1, 2,8, 15, 19, 22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30° 3°, 4, 11, 18, 25 
CALIFORNIA 1, 2,8, 15, 22,20 | 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,28,88 | 4,11,18,25 
COLORADO 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 38 4, 11, 18, 25 
CONNECTICUT 1, 2,8, 15,22,29 | 5, 12, 18, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
DELAWARE 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 1, 2,8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 

; FLORIDA 1, 2,8, 15, 19, 22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 21°, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 7,14,21,28 | 34,11,18,25 
GEORGIA 1,2,8, 15, 19,22,29 | 5,12,19,22,26 | 5, 12,1926 | 2,9,16,23,26,30 |  7,1421,28 | 9,4,11,1825 
IDAHO 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 88, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14, 21,2830 | 4,11, 15,18,25 
ILLINOIS 1, 2,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,14,21,28,30 | 4,11,1825 
INDIANA 1, 2.8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 18,19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 


IOWA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 13, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 


KANSAS 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 13, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 


bunts KENTUCKY 1, 2, 8, 15, 19, 22, 29 5, 12, 13, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 3, 4, 11, 18, 25 




















































































LOUISIANA 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 2, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 3,4, 11, 18, 25 
MAINE 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
- for MARYLAND 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 25, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14,21, 28,30 | 4, 11, 18,25 
‘See | MASSACHUSETTS 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 19, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 17°, 18, 25 
nin f MICHIGAN 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
cord MINNESOTA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
, nie MISSISSIPPI 1, 2, 8, 15, 19, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
ypen MISSOURI 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
mall MONTANA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 13, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
‘rom NEBRASKA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 22, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
ling, NEVADA 1, 2,8, 15,2220 | 5, 12, 18, 19, 22,26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
1av- § NEW HAMPSHIRE 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 27, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
able NEW JERSEY 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
See NEW MEXICO 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
nner | NEW YORK 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 38 4, 11, 18, 25 
nber NORTH CAROLINA 1, 2,8, 15, 19*, 22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 10, 16, 23,30 |7, 10*,14, 20°,21, 28, 30° 4, 1, 18, 25 
“ious NORTH DAKOTA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
ross § OHIO 1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
2 OKLAHOMA 1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 18. 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
$s, a OREGON 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4,11, 18,25 
the PENNSYLVANIA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 1, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 14, 18, 25 
RHODE ISLAND 1,2,8,15,22,29 | 5,12,19,28,26 |  5,12,19,26 | 2,9, 16,23,30 | 4,7,14,21,28,80 | 4,11,18,25 
> file SOUTH CAROLINA 1, 2,8, 15, 19°, 22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 10°, 14, 21, 28 3°, 4, 11, 18, 25 
ven- SOUTH DAKOTA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
ne TENNESSEE 1, 2, 8, 15, 19, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2,7, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 38 3°,4, 11, 18,25 
“" TEXAS 1, 2,8, 15, 19,22,29 | 5, 12, 18°,19, 22,26] 2,5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 21, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 38° 3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
ap- UTAH 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
here VERMONT ——«|~—=«, 88, 15,2220 | 5, 12,19,22,26 | 5,12, 19,26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
steel VIRGINIA 1, 2, 8, 15, 19, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 28, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 18, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
ence WASHINGTON 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
yee WEST VIRGINIA 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 18%, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 28%, 25 
ning J WISCONSIN 1, 8, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 2, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
ee WYOMING 1, 2, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 12, 19, 22, 26 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28, 30 4, 11, 18, 25 
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VII. Booth Occupancy Records 





gy While most banks and 
vault companies are for- 
tunate in having few 
disputes with box rent- 
ers, the possibility of a 
dispute is always im- 
minent. 

When I was visiting with a vault 
manager the other day, he told me 
that it is not unusual for his renters 
to leave the tin box containing all 
their valuables in the booth where 
they have examined it. Often (espe- 
cially on busy days at the first of 
the month) this is not discovered 
until the customer has left the bank. 

This, of course, brings up the pos- 
sibility of a very serious liability on 
the part of the bank. If some- 
thing should be missing, or if the 
customer should think something 
were missing from his box, he might 
bring suit against the bank to re- 
cover his loss. It is important, there- 
fore, to avoid such contingencies. 

In discussing this situation with 
the vault manager, I recalled a sug- 
gestion based upon an experience of 
some years ago. I had been in the 
vault of a bank where records were 
kept, not only of every entrance to 
every box, but also of the booth 
used by the box renter. 

One day, a customer came into the 
vault manager’s office and _ said, 
“Here is a $500 bond that I found in 
my box. It does not belong to me. 
Who has been in my box?” 

After a little questioning, the vault 
manager turned to his records and 
found that, at the previous opening 
of this customer’s box, he had used 
booth number 7. The records showed 
that another customer by the name 
of Paul Jones had used booth num- 
ber 7 just before its use by this cus- 
tomer. 

Paul Jones was immediately 
called. Upon inquiry, it was learned 
that he owned a bond whose descrip- 
tion tallied with that of the bond 
in question. Paul Jones was asked 
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While unnecessary records are to be 


avoided, 


there are some, not com- 


monly kept, which might prove to be 
unusually valuable in case a bank is 
engaged in a dispute with a customer. 


to come to the bank and claim his 
property, but there still remained 
the necessity of explaining to the 
customer who had found the bond, 
as to why it had been found in his 
box. 

He was shown the records, and the 
explanation finally developed as fol- 
lows: Paul Jones had taken this 
bond out of his box and put it into 
one of the large envelopes the bank 
keeps in the booths, with the idea of 
taking it home. When he had picked 
up his other papers that were on the 
table and put them back in the box, 
he returned the box to the vault, 
leaving the envelope containing the 
bond in a pile of empty envelopes on 
the desk in the booth. 

The complaining customer had 
then gone into booth number 7 and 
had completed his work. As he was 
putting his papers back into the box, 
he noticed this envelope with some- 
thing in it, and assuming that it was 
his own, he put it into the box him- 
self. 

This might never have been 
known, had it not been possible to 
trace the use of the booths, not only 
as to day, but as to hour and minute, 
on the bank’s records. 

The bank had made these records 
in a comparatively simple way. It 
issued an entrance authorization to 
a customer who signed it; the 
authorization was stamped and car- 
ried by the customer until his box 
had been returned to the vault, and 
was relinquished by the customer as 
he left. By following this system 
carefully, the officer had records on 


hand to work out this difficult case. 

The more common complaint, of 
course, is that something has been 
lost out of the box. The occasions on 
which the bank is actually at fault 
in such losses are extremely rare. 
Nevertheless, banks are often held 
liable, even though the loss was due 
to the carelessness of the box renter. 
When the bank is held liable, it is 
usually because the bank’s testi- 
mony does not satisfy the court that 
as much care was taken to protect 
the customer’s property as is taken 
to protect the bank’s own property. 

Adequate records constantly made, 
and rigorous rules always insisted 
upon, supply the best evidence for 
convincing the court that real care 
has been taken. That is why it is 
almost impossible to have too many 
records regarding box entrance. 

A very small card printed by a 
cash register machine is used by one 
bank to include all information. 
When a customer comes in, the man- 
ager of the vault sets up the infor- 
mation on the cash register machine, 
which includes the date, the time of 
day, a key representing the em- 
ployee giving admission, the box 
number, and a space for entering 
the number of the booth, the key 
representing the employee examin- 
ing the booth afterwards, the time 
examined, and the signature of the 
renter. 

The renter signs the entrance slip 
at the counter. The manager then 
examines the signature, comparing 
it with his signature card. The 
entrance slip is then taken by the 
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renter to the attendant in the vault 
who helps him get the receptacle 
from the vault, and assigns a booth. 
The attendant keeps this slip, and on 
it writes the number of the booth, 
his own initials, and the time the 
booth is examined afterward. 

Thus, on one small card, only 
about two by three inches in size, 
all the necessary records of this en- 
trance is included. These cards are, 
of course, carefully preserved, and 
are filed according to box number, 
so that all entrances for any one box 
may quickly be had, for they are all 
kept in one place. , 

All this information, of course. 
could be put on with a pen. One 
reason for using the cash register 
machine is that it automatically 
keeps a record of the number of 
entrances and, in fact, stamps a 
number on the card, which repre- 
sents the order in which these en- 
trance slips are issued. 

Probably one reason why banks 
have frequently become careless in 
keeping all these records is that 
they have had no complaint from 
any box holders, and have heard of 
very few having been made on other 
vaults. However, one claim against 
a vault may amount to a good many 
thousand dollars which the bank 





He carried his box to booth number I1 at 10:40, Tuesday, and stayed 
there 18 minutes. But—can you prove it two months from now? 


may be required to pay out of its 
own funds if adequate records are 
not available. Such a loss would 
much more than pay for keeping all 
the records for a great many years. 

Furthermore, there is considerable 


satisfaction in knowing that the bank 
is thus protected. And there is also 
considerable good will -created 
among box renters who see that 
their boxes are protected in this 
careful way. 





“Long Term Loans As Investments 


Studied By Association Of Reserve City Bankers 


As a part of its program of banking research, the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers has had pre- 
pared a most helpful study of long term loans. 
Parts of the report which will be helpful to all 
directors and officers are quoted here in brief. 


NE reason why many banks 
have heretofore refused to 


embark upon the making of 
term loans as a recognized and 
regular part of their business has 
been the critical attitude adopted 
by federal and state regulatory 
authorities toward such loans, 
which were generally classified by 
examiners as “slow,” or worse. 
To remove this obstacle to the 
making of long term bank loans, a 
revision of bank examination pro- 
cedure has been promulgated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, with 
the agreement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. The 
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National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks has signified its 
willingness to adopt similar changes 
in the procedure in examinations of 
state chartered banks. 

The former classification especi- 
ally favored short term, self-liquid- 
ating loans, and discouraged ad- 
vances of longer maturity. The 
new procedure places emphasis 
upon the prospects for repayment 
whenever due, rather than upon 
the contractual duration of the 
loan, thus opening the way for the 
making of short term loans. 

The new regulations represent an 
important departure from estab- 
lished banking practice. Any loans, 
regardless of the length of matur- 
ity, the repayment of which seems 


reasonably sure are not henceforth 
to be classified separately in the 
examination report. Banks need 
not henceforth set up any reserve 
against such loans, no matter when 
they fall due, nor will they be sub- 
ject to criticism by the examining 
authorities in connection with any 
loans so grouped. The older criterion 
of liquidity is thus definitely sub- 
ordinated to the substitute test of 
assurance of ultimate repayment, 
which assurance, it should be noted, 
may be based upon asset protection, 
earnings protection or specific col- 
lateral pledged. 

This change in the method of 
judging loans for examination pur- 
poses reflects a change in banking 
philosophy of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Business loans for seasonal 
working capital purposes have long 
been held to be self-liquidating by 
their very nature. After the war, 
when such loans were not avail- 
able in adequate volume, the banks 
expanded security loans and invest- 
ments. 

While such assets were recognized 
as not being self-liquidating in the 
same way as loans to retailers or 
wholesalers or manufacturers seek- 
ing to finance seasonal inventory 

(Continued on page 746) 
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Employee Studies Improve Efficiency 


The questioning of new employees does not disclose enough upon 
which to base correct placement procedure, or to effect practical 
advancement and adjustments. The experience of a bank with a well- 
rounded plan shows how the employee is periodically analyzed. 


Selecting a junior clerk 
or page is of moment 

RESEARCH for The Northern Trust 

ee Company of Chicago and 
important for the young 
person hired. No em- 
ployee is wanted who will be nothing 
better than a junior clerk or a page 
all of his business life. At the same 
time, no worthwhile youth should 
seek employment in a bank unless 
he feels that he can hope to be pro- 
moted to a higher position and that, 
with training by the bank in its 
work, he has it in him to gain such 
promotion. 

The personnel director picks the 
new employee, first, to perform well 
the duties of that job for which he 
is hired, and second (and more im- 
portant) he picks him as raw mate- 
rial with the aptitude, natural bent, 
and inherent or acquired qualifica- 
tions for more advanced positions 
in the bank. 

That is a good deal different from 
taking on a boy because he appears 
to be the industrious son of a worthy 
widow, or because he has carried 
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Instructions for rating: 


the ball for some good end runs on 
the local high school football team. 

But the practical question is: How 
to select, human nature being so 
infinitely varied in its combination 
of characteristics, a young man who 
really has in him the seed of a 
successful bank officer. 

The old way was by hunch and 
tryout alone—trial and error. And, 
of course, tryout on the job during 
a probation period will always be a 
factor in permanent selection. 

Original forms for interviewer’s 
appraisal and an aptitude test for 
employment in clerical work have 
been utilized successfully, begin- 
ning something over a year ago, by 
The Northern Trust Company. This, 
so far as we know, is the first work 
which has ever been done in the 
banking and trust company field in 
the development of such tests for 
use in employment procedure. 

The general impression that new 
employees can be selected success- 
fully by the employment interview 
alone has been rather definitely dis- 
proved. Interviews alone are not 


Rate employe in scoordance with your best judgment. 


Think of employe's record over recent months. 


Appraise one trait at a time. 


Place check mark opposite the characteristic in each group which you think -%:t properly fits or desoribes 


Do not change the wording in any item. 
Name 
Position 


(1) Production 
Unusually high output 
Produces more than average 
Amount of work just satisfactory 
(J Output too low 
(2) Accuracy 
Makes too many errors 
Highest degree of accuracy 
Acouracy of work above average 
Acouracy of work just passable 
(3) Promptnes 


(8) Ease of Tearing 
Learns new work fairly easily 
Requires repeated instructions 
Dull, very slow to learn 
Learns new work very easily and quickly 
(9) Knowledge of own work 
(1) Thoroughly understands his own work 
(_] Hes « fairly good knowledge of his work 
Knowledge of his own work just setisfactory 
Does not adequately understand his work 


Comments: 





Department 


(10) Judgment 

(} Judgment only passable O 
[_] Uses poor judgment L) 
C) Exercises excellent judgment a) 
() Judgment gensrally sound a) 
(11) Planning or analytical ability 

(_} Generally plans work well O 
[] Only fair at planning work CJ 
[ }] Does not know how to plen work ia 
|] Analyzes and plans work effectively CJ 





Germrally willing to accept responsibility 
Accepts responsibility as a matter of course 
Will accept responsibility only when pressed 
(18) Persistence 
- Has only average persisteme 


Shifts responsibility to others : 


Gives up quickly 
Exerts contimous effort under difficulties 
Continuity of effort genmrally good 


sufficient for the successful select- 
ing of applicants for positions in 
banks or in any other company. 
This is so, even when each appli- 
cant is talked with independently 
by several interviewers and their 
findings and rankings are consoli- 
dated. There is a tendency on the 
part of the interviewer to allow cer- 
tain traits or characteristics in the 
applicant, rather than the overall 
ability of the applicant, to be the 
determining factor in selecting the 
employee. 

Recorded interviews do increase 
the chances for success in selecting 
someone, but much less than is ordi- 
narily assumed. The great confi- 
dence which many of us have in our 
own ability to size up a person in a 
talk with him is often unfounded. 

This has been rather definitely 
proved by exhaustive experiments 
which have been conducted on this 
subject, typical of which were the 
tests conducted by Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, now President of Northwest- 
ern University, in the days when he 
was devoting his talents and time 


SERVICE RATING SCALE 
THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


SO SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


the employe. 


(19) Expression 
Expression good 
Expression only ordinary 
Has considerable trouble in expressing his thoughts 
Expresses self very clearly 
(20) Leadership ability 
A naturel leader 
Can and does take the lead when necessary 
Will take the lead when pressed 
Prefers to follow 


Often absent 
Very poor attendance record 
Never absent 
Seldom absent 














Time Under Rater's Supervision 
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By LEE H. MADDEN 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


Three Devices For 
Employee Study 


1. Interviewer’s AppraisalForm 
in which the interviewer devel- 
ops an estimate of the applicant 
and his fitness for a certain type 
of work. This can usually be 
relied upon to disclose any dis- 
qualifying factors. ; 

2. Aptitude Tests which dis- 
close ability in various kinds of 
work and forecast the probable 
advancement of the applicant. 

3. Service Rating Scale which 
is used in a periodical review of 
the work of an employee after 
he has been in the bank for 
some time, and which forms a 
basis for possible transfer or 
promotion. 


to practical uses of modern psychol- 
ogy. He found, for example, that 
the ranking from 1 to 12, assigned 
by three executives to 12 employees 
in selection interviews, turned out 
to be all mixed up in comparison 
with the ranking of these 12 em- 
ployees on the basis of their records 
of production. 

Interview methods of selecting 
employees have been found to be 
only slightly better than chance in 
selecting new employees. The great 
weakness of the interview method 
is that, however painstaking the in- 
terviewer may be in breaking down 
his questions, his conclusion is 
chiefly a general impression. Con- 
sequently, in employment practice 
there has been introduced an inter- 
viewer’s appraisal check list as a 
guide for the interviewer and as a 
measure of definite values for the 
interview results. 

In assisting the officers and super- 
visory employees of The Northern 
Trust Company on such work, we 
developed, after an analysis of the 
duties and responsibiltiies of the 
job and the qualifications for it, the 
Interviewer’s Appraisal Form re- 
produced here. The questions on 
this form were to be answered by 
the interviewer. To each question, 
there was applied a definite weight 
for a positive answer by him. This 
tended to direct the line of ques- 
tioning by the interviewer in such 
a way that all pertinent data about 
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INTERVIEWER'S APPRAISAL 


Name of Applicant 


Address 


Answer each question by placing a check mark in either the "Yes" or "No" column. 
Cross out the weight shown when answer is "No". 


ee 


Has he had sufficient education? 


e Is his home influence good? 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


« Do you think he will be able to keep fh 


from interfering with his wrk? 


Do you think he wuld be willing to make a sacrifico of time 
or personal inconvenience to do his work right? 


Is he frank? 
Can he look you in the eye? 
« Does he seem to possess tact? 


Is his application filled out neatly?. «+++ eee ee eee 
Does he have a pleasing appearance’. 
Is his personal appearance satisfactory? « «e+ ++++e se 6 
Does he express himself satisfactorily? 
« Does he impress you as being intelligent? 
32. Do you think he is well qualified for the position? 


33. Do you recommend his employment? 


Rated by 


the applicant would be covered 
during the interview. 

Typical of the questions on the 
appraisal form for the interviewer 
to answer are the following: Has 
the applicant had sufficient educa- 
tion? Is his employment record 
satisfactory? Is he physically qual- 
ified for the position? Is his scholas- 
tic record above average? Do you 
think he would be a steady, depend- 
able worker? Does he impress you 
as being ambitious, eager to suc- 
ceed? Do you think he has capa- 
city for growth in his work? Do 
you think he can adapt himself to 
his surroundings and work? Is he 
frank? Does he seem to possess 
tact? Does he have a pleasing ap- 
pearance? 

As will be noted, these questions 
are designed to bring out the de- 
tails and definite impressions of the 
applicant’s qualifications as indi- 
cated by his age, home, and social 
relations, physical appearance, con- 
versation, education, working ex- 
perience, and other pertinent points. 

In the use of this series of ques- 
tions for each applicant, check 
marks were placed opposite each 
question under a “Yes” or “No” 
heading. The weights for all the 
questions answered affirmatively 
were then added (see reproduction 
of “Interviewer’s Appraisal” form, 
herewith). To receive further con- 
sideration, an applicant had to have 


. 
. 
+ Is the applicant's age satisfactory? «1.2 ++ e+e eee eee 


Is his parent's occupation acceptable 


+ Havehis previous reference and bond record been satisfactory?. 
« Is he physically qualified for the position? 
«Is his scholastic record above agen“ 

Did D 3 


eee een eeeeee 


anager aun 


n 


Qannanannnn 
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25 out of a possible 33 - “Yes” 
answers to the questions, and a 
total weighted value of 75. That is, 
75 out of a possible 100 was con- 
sidered as a passing mark for the 
interview. 

If disqualifying factors, such as 
physical characteristics that would 
cause an applicant to be unfavor- 
ably conspicuous to customers, or 
such as antecedents objectionable 
to a bank, were disclosed during 
the interview, or were shown on 
the application blank, no further 
consideration would be given to the 
applicant. 

Aptitude tests start from the 
proposition that applicants for posi- 
tions each have differing inherited 
and acquired capacities for various 
lines of work. They have different 
degrees of interest in any specified 
occupation. Their ability varies with 
training and experience. They vary 
in their capacity to acquire profi- 
ciency in performing the duties of 
a selected position in a business 
organization. 

But the introduction of aptitude 
tests must always be carried on 
with consideration for the specific 
conditions in and needs of the bank 
concerned. Just as the interviewer’s 
appraisal form must be carefully 
molded to meet the requirements of 
the position in question, so the apti- 
tude test must be carefully selected 
in order to bring out the potential 


(Continued on page 743) 
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300% More Business In Expanded Quarters 


Here is the method by which one bank is able to handle a 
three-fold customer increase, in a city where three banks now 
handle business formerly cared for by eight institutions. 


UE to continued increases in 
D business, especially in the 
savings and paying depart- 
ments of our bank during the past 
three years, we were recently called 
upon to enlarge our physical quar- 
ters. At one time, our space was 
adequate to accommodate customers 
whose deposits in April, 1934, to- 
talled one and one-half million dol- 
lars. But they were far too small to 
take care of the increased traffic 
that came with deposits such as 
those of last year, which had 
reached a total of $5,326,704. 

The fact that there are now only 
three banks in Rockford, instead of 
eight, was the reason for the addi- 
tional tax on our facilities, espe- 
cially on pay days, when the crowds 
in our lobby looked too much like 
a run on the bank. 

The bank owned the one-story, 
two-store building next door. It 
was, previous to our expansion, 
occupied by two stores, one of which 
we moved out, and the other of 





Floor Plan 


Before 


. Balcony . 
Directors Room 


" Lobby a a 


By L. B. ACHOR 


Cashier, Swedish American National 
Bank, Rockford, Ill. 


which we moved into the quarters 
of the first, on the farther side of 
the building. 

The bank wall was then removed 
and the adjacent store was used for 
savings and trust departments, with 
considerable alterations and mod- 
ernization, of course. This change 
added 50% more lobby space and 
relieved our congestion. Not only 
did it make a physical change, but 
it also made it possible for us to 
departmentalize the bank—a move 
we had long been -contemplating. 

The paying windows were form- 
erly combined with the receiving, 
and we had only a minimum of 
windows at that. These windows 
were to the right as one approaches 
from the entrance of the building. 
This same section is now used only 
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Trust Department 


for receiving windows, with one 
window used exclusively for 
loans. The windows across the 
lobby are now used for paying only. 
The four additional savings win- 
dows are conveniently located in a 
room of their own, along with the 
“Statement” and “Gas Bills” win- 
dows. This means that, on either 
busy or quiet days, savings custom- 
ers can enter the bank, turn to the 
left, and transact their business 
without confusion. They are also 
out of the way of customers in our 
paying and receiving departments. 

We were able to give our trust 
department considerably more space 
in this annex, and now have a sec- 
tion where clients may be served in 
comfort and ease. These added 


facilities have made it possible to 
increase our trust service. 

Our persistent expansion had been 
crowding out the bookkeeping de- 
partment, so we moved it to a bal- 
cony in the rear of the old half of 
the bank, where the directors’ room 
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Six Changes In Space 


The Old 


1. The savings department was 
crowded. 


2. Receiving was confined to 
two cages. 


3. Officers were in cramped 
quarters. 


4. The lobby was too small for 
busy days. 

5. Bookkeepers worked back of 
the cages. ' 


6. There was no_ separate 
space for trust work. 


The New 


1. The savings now have ade- 
quate space in a new room. 


2. Receiving now has twice the 
space it formerly had. 

3. Additional space was pro- 
vided. 


4. The lobby was increased 
about 50%. 


5. Bookkeepers now are segre- 
gated in a separate room. 


6. A large area is provided for 
an expanding trust department. 





had been. It was just large enough 
to provide adequate space for all 
bookkeeping activities. The direc- 
tors now use some of our added new 
space downstairs. And it is much 
more efficient to have our book- 
keeping department all in one area 
instead of wedged in between and 
behind tellers. 

We also have placed our analysis 
department in this balcony section. 
In this department, incidentally, we 
make good use of employees who are 
occupied only at our peak hours of 


the day or week in other jobs. We 
have several men who can leave 
their windows for an entire day, or 
parts of each day, and work there. 

In this modernization program, 
we also found it necessary to speed 
up our mechanical production. 
Since the only way to do this is 
through the addition of the latest 
mechanical aids, we added two new 
transit analysis machines and have 
ordered new bookkeeping machines, 
which will permit the analysis of 
every checking account. 





Publicity To Meet The Needs Of Today 


Wherein ‘“‘persistence” and ‘‘news- 
worthiness” are discussed pertinently. 


The following quotations from a 
speech made by Col. Eliot H. Thom- 
son, Publicity Mgr., Washington 
Loan & Trust Co., Washington, D. 
C. at the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association at Fort Worth will be 
of value to every bank officer. 

The first essential in bank pub- 
licity is timeliness: Commercial 
loans at seasons when merchants 
are laying in stock; F.H.A. Title One 
loans in the spring and fall; travel- 
ers checks and letters of credit in 
the spring months; real estate and 
insured mortgage loans almost any 
old time; while safe deposit gets 
best attention in spring and fall. 
Surprising to say, my bank has 
found summer the most productive 
of fiduciary business. While de- 
posits are not so eagerly sought 
now, we can’t afford to allow the 
public to forget that the only safe 
and sensible place to keep money 
is in a bank. 
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Persistency is another essential 
of successful and result-producing 
publicity. Some time ago, we sent 
out a pertinent story of an old 
minister who said one day to the 
late Billy Sunday: “You’re a fake. 
You get people all stirred up. They 
hit the trail. But your conversions 
don’t last.” “Well,” said Sunday, 
“neither does a bath.” We’ve been 
scraping our chins every morning 
for years, but the effect doesn’t last. 
We still have to shave. Advertising 
is like that. It’s a matter of repeti- 
tion—of convincing a man once and 
convincing him again. Say it! Re- 


peat it! Then say it again! The 
human mind wobbes. Keep it 
wobbling your way. Persistent 


publicity pays! 

Now, because the banks are cus- 
todians of the public’s money and 
reservoir from ‘which they draw 
both cash and credit, everything 
pertaining to them is of vital in- 
terest to the community and news 


of them and of their officers be- 
comes a matter of interest. 


Newspaper publishers apparently 
recognize this more than the bank- 
ers themselves and seem always 
willing to give news space to 
“stories” of the doings of bank 
officials and of their activities, not 
only in banking matters but in 
civic affairs. Along the latter line, 
publicity is particularly desirable 
because it shows the active part 
that these supposedly selfish indi- 
viduals are taking in promoting the 
public welfare. 

One of the advantages of adver- 
tising in the newspapers naturally 
is that the editor is then more 
pleased to run stories about the 
bank officers. On that line, we 
always stress the official connection 
of the individual featured. 


Sports news of bankers always 
seems to create favorable reactions 
on the part of the public and helps 
to create the impression that we are 
“regular fellows” after all. Back 
in Washington we have the highest 
regard for the news writers and 
our relations with them are most 
cordial. They are guests at all of 
our public functions and it is note- 
worthy that what is told them “off 
the record’ ’is kept inviolable. 

Another line often neglected by 
banks is the opportunity for a good 
story when the will of a prominent 
or wealthy person is probated. 
First, it is important to see that the 
bank or trust company named as 
executor and/or trustee is men- 
tioned and to emphasize the trustee- 
ship particularly. The newspaper 
men like this and the public reads 
such news with avidity. 


One more point I want to stress 
—the average person, businessman 
or banker, has little thought of the 
news value of his activities. The 
small boy whose mother asked him 
on Saturday evening what he’d been 
doing all day, replied: “Oh, noth- 
ing.” “Where have you been?” “Oh, 
nowhere.” “With whom were you?” 
“Oh, nobody.” Yet he had a full 
day with the boys: ball game in the 
morning, chased out of an apple 
orchard by the irate owner; helped 
save one of the fellows from drown- 
ing in the old swimming hole. No 
news! 

We need only to look at Holly- 
wood to see how capital may be 
made out of publicity. Even old 
Haille Selassie, ex-emperor of Ethi- 
opia, has his press agent in the 
United States. Every bank should 
have some one in charge of all 
bank publicity. 
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Funeral Establishments As Loan Risks 


The granting of credit to mortuaries can be decided much more 
intelligently if this authoritative summary of the business and 
the accompanying check list are made the basis of the decision. 


On several recent occa- 

sions I have had an 

opportunity of discus- 

ing with bankers their 

impressions of the 

funeral field as a loan 
source. Although mortuary loans 
are not rare, a concensus of opinion 
seems to rate it low as a potential 
loan-profit market. 

The cause of this feeling lies in 
either lack of understanding or 
mis-understanding of mortuary op- 
eration—an attitude unfortunately 
shared by a large percentage of the 
public. It is hoped that the follow- 
ing sketch of the mortuary field will 
in some measure clarify the picture 
for bankers in search of new loan 
sources. 

In July, 1937 (the date of the last 
comprehensive survey made by our 
organization) there were 24,021 
funeral establishments in the United 
States. Certainly there is no com- 
munity large enough to support a 
bank that does not have one or more 
mortuaries serving the inevitable 
needs of its people. 

Of these 24,021 mortuaries, only 
6,372 or 27% were operated in con- 
nection with some other business. 
The remaining 73%—a total of 
17,649 funeral establishments—were 
operated as complete, self-support- 
ing businesses not affiliated with any 
other industry. 

In this connection, a dip back into 
history might help to make the pic- 
ture of this field clearer to the lay- 
man. Prior to the Civil War, the 
entire funeral field consisted mainly 
of cabinet makers who built coffins 
as a sideline and livery stable oper- 
ators who furnished teams for 
funeral processions. 

Gradually it became common for 
these suppliers to lend a hand in 
dressing the body. Since they 
“undertook” this extra unpleasant 
task, the term “undertaker” grad- 
ually attached to them as a title. It 
is from the old cabinet-maker be- 
ginnings that the commonly-seen 
Furniture & Undertaking signs in so 
many smaller communities derived. 

During the Civil War, embalming, 
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developed by the medical schools to 
preserve specimens, was first tried 
in preserving the bodies of Union 
Officers killed in action and sent 
North for burial. From this almost- 
casual beginning, public demand 
created the intricate funeral profes- 
sion and industry of today. 

One outgrowth of the early cabi- 
net maker-undertaker connection is 
of significance to bankers today. In 
that portion of the funeral field still] 
tied up with furniture or other alien 
business, credits and pay ratings 
average higher than in the exclu- 
sively-mortuary establishments. 


Facts That Affect 
Mortuary Loans 


l. The death-rate determines 
the undertaker’s “market.” 


2. There is a definite over- 
crowding of the field. 


3. Average unit sales have 
been dropping in recent years. 


4. Over-investment is a com- 
mon mortuary fault. 


5. Equipment is expensive and 
short-lived. 


Funeral establishments owned and 
operated independently contributed 
46.7% of their number to the good, 
prompt and discount ratings. Mor- 
tuaries operated as adjuncts to other 
businesses ran nearly 20% higher, 
with 62.8% of their total 6,732 
establishments rating good, prompt 
or discount. Out of the entire field, 
17.2% were definitely in the below- 
normal credit group. 

To understand the peculiar situa- 
tions within the field is to better 
interpret such figures. Funeral 


Management is unlike any other 
business activity on earth. The 
funeral director is a dual person- 
ality—a professional man serving a 
public need and, at the same time, 
a merchant with merchandise to sell 
and all a merchant’s problems to 
face. 

Further complications arise from 
the fact that the funeral director’s 
market is rigidly defined by the 
current death rate. The death rate 
in any community definitely fixes 
the maximum and minimum busi- 
ness available. To show an increase 
in the business of any one mor- 
tuary, that exact amount of business 
must be taken away from the other 
establishments operating in that 
community. There are no new fields 
to open, no new markets to develop. 

There is a definite over-crowding 
in the field. Current figures show 
the effect of this situation very 
definitely. The average funeral 
director handles 60 cases per year 
with an average total volume of just 
over $15,000. Over-crowding is one 
of the chief contributors toward a 
decline of $2000 over the 1929 aver- 
age of $17,000 for sixty average 
cases. 

Balancing profits and losses shows 
that the field as a whole broke just 
about even for 1937 operations, al- 
though the average sale was $20 
higher than in 1936. Contrasted with 
this increase is a definite lowering 
of maximum selling prices. In 1936 
about 36% of all sales concentrated 
in the price range between $150 and 
$400, whereas the 1937 figures 
showed 51.4% concentrated between 
$175 and $375. 

These figures indicate that the 
field is being forced to learn a very 
important trait—adaptability. For- 
merly, funeral directors who are 
forced to handle as high as 40% or 
more of their cases at a loss, de- 
pended on the few really elaborate 
funerals sold to carry the loss-load. 

Today, with these maximum price 
sales decreasing, the field is learning 
to draw its net from the narrow 
margin between increasing costs 
and decreasing sales. Few morti- 
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cians refuse a case even when paying 
ability is missing, which means that 
cases are seldom less than at least 
20% of their total business. Further, 
funeral directors are poor bill col- 
lectors through fear of gaining a 
bad reputation in the community 
and from a too-high standard of 
professionalism. These all add to the 
cost-load and, together with the 
tremendous investment in facilities, 
equipment and personnel, contrib- 
ute to the fact that few cases selling 
for less than $200 represent any 
profit whatever. 

Over-investment is a ‘common 
mortuary fault. This is but another 
characteristic forced upon individ- 
uals by the peculiarities of the field. 
Advertising and sales promotion is 
of no use in most cases, and con- 
sidered hardly ethical if pushed too 
far. Consequently, the struggle for 
a profitable volume of business has 
concentrated itself around the facil- 
ities and equipment offered by com- 
peting firms. It is a regrettable sit- 
uation but one which responds to no 
known solution. 


Funeral directors deal with people 
who are abnormal at the time. This 
abnormality is usually characterized 
by a highly-exaggerated desire to 
overdo the tribute paid to some 
loved one. In common terms, funeral 
buyers almost inevitably turn to the 
mortuary with the best “front” and 
the most elaborate equipment. And 
there is very little the competitor 
can do but increase his own invest- 
ment in an effort to hold his own. 

Here is a situation, that, appar- 
ently, nothing but the slow evolu- 
tion of changing conditions can 
remedy. Meanwhile, the whole 
funeral field has had to gear itself 
up to maintain normal operations 
above these handicaps—which usu- 
ally means setting up and following 
an investment standard which is out 
of proportion to the standards of 
any other industry. 

The most common loan needs of 
a funeral establishment are for in- 
creased equipment and facilities to 
meet competition or to render a 
serviee that is modernized to keep 
up with modernization of surround- 
ing industries. Loan applications 
will most frequently be for the pur- 
pose of modernizing a present estab- 
lishment, building a new one to 
handle increased volume or to get 
into a more suitable neighborhood 
or for adding such necessary mod- 
ern improvements as air condition- 
ing and sound conditioning. 


In addition, loans may be needed 
to install an organ or a better repro- 
ducing sound system; to install a 
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Protection Given A Funeral Establishment Owner 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any funeral establishment owners will require all of these coverages. This list 


should be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then 


recommend the insurance needed. 


need not be separate policies. 


Name Of Insurance 


Accounts receivable 


Additional hazards 
endorsement (to be added 
to fire policies) 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile public . 
liability and property 
damage 


Burglary 


Check alteration and 
forgery 

Contingent automobile 
liability 


Elevator liability 


Errors and omissions 


Fine arts floater 


Fire (reporting cover 
on contents form) 


Hired car public 
liability and property 
damage 


Inside holdup 


Musical instrument 
floater 


Occupational disease to 
be added to workmen’s 
compensation policy 


Personal accident 


Personal life 


Plate glass 

Public liability and 
property damage 
Safe burglary 
Sickness 


Workmen’s compensation 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and 


- 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The lack of ability to collect amounts due a business because of the 


damage to or destruction of records by fire, lightning, and so on. 


Damage or destruction of the insured property by windstorm, hail, 
riot, explosion, aircraft or motor vehicle, or smoke damage. 


Damage caused by fire or collision, or the loss by theft, of the named 


and described automobile of the insured. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the py of others caused 


by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 


Fuaete being stolen by someone entering the building for the pur- 
pose of stealing, and leaving visible marks at the place of entrance. 


The wrong use of the insured’s name on « check, or the changing of 


the check as to amount or payee, after the insured wrote it. 


open inj ury. or death, or damage to the ay of am, inflicted 


by an automobile used for, but not owned the insured. 


An say amet invol an injury or death of any person not employed 


by the insured, by the named and described elevator owned or 
operated by the ir insured. 


Mistakes or ard in the making of contracts or other important 


business reco 


Damage to, destruction of, or theft “ described paintings, tapestries, 


rugs, sculpture, and other art objects 


Damage or destruction fire of the contents of a building, the 


quantity and value of on iy are reported as they fluctuate each month. 


Bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused by an auto- 
mobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not owned by him. 


Forcible possession ~ | personal property being taken within the 


premises of the insur 


Damage or destruction by fire, or loss by theft, of a musical instru- - 


ment (such as an organ or piano). 


japan or death caused by hazards which are constantly present in 
he regular operation of the named business. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain stated sums are paid for 


certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight; or for death, to a 
personal benefici rather than to a business (which would be business 
accident insuran oa. 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to a personal beneficiary rather 
than to a business (which would be business life insurance). 


Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. (The 
glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment being made.) 


Bodily injury, death, or damage to roperty of others ad in the 
onglie of the insured) for which the the Bropes 4 held liable. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


Sickness or disease making it impossible to perform regular business 


duties. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 


better heating plant; to install pas- 
senger and freight elevators, and to 
replace obsolete motor equipment. 

All these needs may be vital needs 
in the face of active competition. 
All of them are costly, but their cost 
must be weighed as to advertising 
and sales promotion value as well 
as normal utility value. 

Air conditioning, for example, is 
not only the best advertising feature 
available to a mortuary today but 


has a definite psychological value. 
Conditioned air soothes shattered 
nerves, averts hysteria and brings 
mental calm. Since one of the pri- 
mary aims of the funeral director is 
to accomplish these very same re- 
sults, air conditioning acts as a very 
positive reputation-builder. 

In a like manner, a passenger 
elevator actually attracts business 
because it eliminates stair-climbing 


(Continued on page 758) 
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Historical Banking 


MAZINGLY COMPLEX WERE THE DUTIES OF THE ANCIENT ROMAN BANKER 
OR BANK CLERK; LIKE HIS MODERN COUNTERPART, HE SPENT HIS TIME OPENING 
ACCOUNTS, ISSUING BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TAKING IN DEPOSITS, LENDING MONEY, 


BUYING UP MORTGAGES, ETC. ROMAN BANKERS, 


IT APPEARS, PAID INTEREST 


ON TIME DEPOSITS, BUT NOT ON DEPOSITS WHICH WERE SUBJECT TO CALL. 





Equities Urged For 


Savings Bank Investments 


to raise capital in the United 

States by going into debt 
compared with selling equities,” a 
statement issued by the Twentieth 
Century Fund in behalf of its Com- 
mittee on Debt Adjustment called 
for the easing, and possible even- 
tual abolition, of the legal restric- 
tions on insurance companies, sav- 
ings. banks and trustees: which force 
them to invest in fixed interest 
and repayment obligations, such as 
so-called high grade bonds and 
mortgages. 

The Committee report praises 
the recent action of New York State 
in authorizing life insurance com- 
panies to invest up to 10% of their 
assets in housing projects as “an 
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1 tyegmeings that “it is too easy 


important step in the right direc- 
tion.” 

This recommendation on “legals” 
is one of a series advocating funda- 
mental revisions of public economic 
policy. The committee bases its 
conclusions on a three-year inves- 
tigation by research specialists into 


the nation’s post-war debt struc- 


ture, and its widespread shifts. The 
Committee will submit a detailed 
and-.concrete program of action 
designed to stiffen our economic 
system against the shocks of busi- 
ness declines. 

“Most states,” the report says, 
“allow insurance companies and 
savings banks to invest only in 
certain types of securities—chiefly 
mortgages and listed bonds of 





government bodies, 


railways and 
utility companies—all of which are 
fixed interest and repayment obli- 
gations. This same list of ‘legal in- 
vestments’ is commonly specified in 


trust agreements. The example of 
the institutional investors to whom 
these rules apply is widely followed 
by the managers of endowments 
and by individual investors. 

The scope of the legal investment 
field with which the Committee 
recommendation is concerned is 
illustrated by some of the findings 
of the Fund’s research investiga- 
tors. Data on life insurance com- 
panies, for instance, shows that 
their mortgage holdings for 1929 
and 1937 totalled $7,300,000,000, 
and $5,100,000,000 respectively; 
government bond holdings, $1,300,- 
000,000 and $6,500,000,000; other 
bonds (railways, utilities, etc.) 
$4,600,000,000 and $6,800,000,000. 
Total life insurance investments of 
the fixed interest and repayment 
obligation type were thus $13,200,- 
000,000 in 1929 and $18,400,000,000 
in 1937. 

Mutual savings banks’ mortgage 
holdings totalled $5,900,000,000 in 
1931 and $4,800,000,000 in 1937; 
government bonds, $1,700,000,000 
and $3,200,000,000; railway and 
other bonds, $2,400,000,000 and 
$1,800,000,000. Mutual savings bank 
assets in these same years, (includ- 
ing also cash and bank deposits, 
etc.) totalled $11,000,000,000 and 
$11,500,000,000 respectively. 

Returning to New York State’s 
recent legalizing of housing project 
investments for life insurance com- 
panies up to 10% of their assets, 
the committee report says: 

“This is a type of investment 
which insurance companies are 
qualified to administer. They have 
had previous experience with such 
projects on a small scale and have 
been forced to develop real estate 
departments during the depression. 
The example of New York should 
be followed by other states; and 
similar authorizations should be 
seriously considered.” 

The report added that “limited 
amounts of stocks in companies 
having no substantial bonded debt 
or senior preferred stock outstand- 


ing should also be made eligible | 


investment for insurance companies 
and savings banks—with - strict 
safeguards against the obvious 
dangers involved.” 

One member, however, dissented 
from this recommendation as ap- 
plied to savings banks. 

The Committee report observes 
further that such stock investments 
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for insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks “should be restricted to 
a small proportion of the credit 


institution’s assets, at least until 
experience with such investments 
and the training of an investment 
organization make larger commit- 
ments safe. Stock investments 
should also be limited to companies 
with a reasonably stable earnings 
record. Furthermore, no one insti- 
tution should be allowed to hold 
more than a very small proportion 
of the stock of a given corporation 
—both to spread the risks and to 
prevent a dangerous concentration 
of economic power in any one con- 
cern. The same widened powers of 
investment in real estate and in 
stocks (with the same restriction on 
stock ownership) should be extend- 
ed to trustees and trust companies 
investing clients’ funds.” 

Members of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Committee on Debt Ad- 
justment are: J. Lionberger Davis, 
Chairman of the Board, Security 
National Bank Savings and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Chairman; 
Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect 
and Technical Director, New York 
City Housing Authority; George P. 
Auld, Member of the firm of 
Haskins and Sells, and formerly 
Accountant-General, Reparations 
Committee; Walter Frank of the law 
firm of Kurzman and Frank; Jacob 
Viner, Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago; W. W. Way- 
mack, Editor of editorial pages, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
Maurice Wertheim, Senior Partner, 
Wertheim and Company, invest- 
ment bankers; and Stillman F. 
Westbrook, Vice President Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 

Research Director of the investi- 
gation was Dr. Albert Gailord Hart, 
of the University of Chicago; and 
Alfred L. Bernheim, who directed 
two of the Fund’s previous studies, 
submitted a preliminary report. 
Evans Clark, the Fund’s Director, 
and J. Frederic Dewhurst, its 
Economist, reviewed the research. 


Trustees of the Fund, who ap- 
proved the program of the survey 
and appointed the special com- 
mittee include: A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Francis Biddle, -Bruce  Bliven, 
Percy S. Brown, Henry S. Denni- 
son, John H. Fahey, Robert H. 
Jackson, Oswald W. Knauth, Morris 
E. Leeds, Robert S. Lynd, James G. 
McDonald, Charles P. Taft, Harri- 


son Tweed and William Allen 
White. 
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Public Forums On Banking Are Popular 


Editor's Note: Your attention is also called to the article by Mr. Gruenwald on 
page 712 of this issue. The growing interest in this “different” public relations 
movement impels your close study of the methods being developed.” 


The following report on the 
“forum” method of educating the 
general public was given by Harold 
P. Klein, assistant vice president of 
the Iowa-Des Moines National 
Bank & Trust Company, at the 
twenty-third annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion at Fort Worth. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion this year encouraged the use of 
customers’ forums at three regional 
conference meetings. The first of 
these was held last February in 
Des Moines where forum meetings 
are well known. 

In 1932 the Carnegie Corporation 
appropriated $120,000 to finance a 
five-year experimental program of 
adult education in Des Moines. 
Under the plan, there were organ- 
ized and conducted neighborhood 
forums in all parts of the city where 
people met regularly to study and 
discuss current economic, social and 
political problems. Speakers of 
national and international impor- 
tance led the discussions after which 
the meetings were thrown open for 
questions. 

The five year program ran out in 
1937 but the Des Moines School 
Board by combining private sub- 
scriptions, W.P.A. funds, and money 
set up for night classes, has con- 
tinued the forums. From January 
1933 to April 1938, 2,744 of these 
meetings have been held with 280,- 
493 in attendance—sufficient evi- 
dence of their popularity. The plan 
has since been copied by many 
cities over the country. 

The banks in Des Moines had 
little hesitation, then, in presenting 
this type of meeting where so many 
previous forums had been held. We 
arranged to hold the meeting at the 
Shrine Auditorium the closing night 
of the conference, with Clearing 
House committees arranging the 
program. The address of the eve- 
ning was by Adam S. Bennion, 
assistant to the president, Utah 
Power & Light Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, with his delightfully 
interesting and informative talk: 
“Come Now, and Let Us Reason 
Together.” Dr. Bennion was a 
“star.” He spoke eloquently and 
convincingly of what a job banking 
was doing for the average person 
and of the human beings who were 
labeled bankers. He presented an 


opinion from outside the banking 
field and the 2,500 people in atten- 
dance responded _ enthusiastically 
when his talk had been completed. 

In order to stimulate attendance 
at this meeting all news releases 
and mailing material sent out in 
connection with the conference 
featured the forum meeting. The 
Des Moines banks invited commer- 
cial account customers to attend 
through month-end statement en- 
closures. Admittance tickets were 
enclosed with the invitation; al- 
though, as a matter of fact, no 
ticket was necessary for admit- 
tance. Two weeks prior to the 
meeting, a letter invited members 
of business men’s and business 
women’s noon day luncheon clubs, 
presidents of the Parent-Teachers 
Associations, president of the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, presidents 
of educational institutions in and 
near Des Moines, secretaries of 
Chambers of Commerce and com- 
munity clubs throughout Iowa, 
press associations, publishers and 
editors of local and state news- 
papers, bank publications of the 
middle west and officers, directors, 
stockholders and staffs of Des 
Moines banks. 

We believe that the public re- 
action to this forum was good. 
Many of our customers came to us 
following the program and spoke 
highly both of the meeting and the 
speaker. The newspapers gave 
generous and excellent press re- 
ports and we believe that the 2,500 
people hearing Dr. Bennion reason 
from the layman’s viewpoint had a 
better understanding of banks and 
bankers. Had we not had the mis- 
fortune to encounter a stormy cold 
night, our attendance would have 
been much larger. 

Two additional customers’ forums 
were held at Indianapolis and 
Oklahoma City. At Indianapolis, the 
musical attraction was a boys’ band 
and the speaker, Merle Thorpe of 
“Nations Business.” The attendance 
there was approximately 2,500. At 
Oklahoma City the musical feature 
was Joseph Bentonelli, opera star, 
and the speaker again was Dr. 
Bennion. An attendance of approx- 
imately 5,000 was reached. 

In June 1938, a similar meeting 
was held at Salt Lake City at which 
the musical attraction was Deanne 
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RECORDAK JUNIOR 


Tw the smallest bank can 
enjoy the safety, speed, accuracy 
and lower net operating costs of 


Recordak Photographic Systems 


JUST $12.50 MONTHLY RENTAL 
and no capital outlay 


AnswerinG the demand of thousands of 
small community banks all over the country, 
we present RECORDAK JUNIOR. 
RECORDAK JUNIOR is a compact, man- 
ually operated desk-model that photographs 
all bank forms, up to legal size, either one or 
both sides... at a speed of over 2500 an hour. 
Checks may be photographed, either one side 
only or both sides, at this speed. At the flip 
of a switch, it becomes either a photographic 
recording machine or a reading device. 


For the small bank, RECORDAK JUNIOR 
provides a new type of customer service... 
a new low in operating costs...new speed 
and economy in bookkeeping and transit 
work ...and the protection of photographic 
accuracy for bank, officers, and depositors 
alike. The rental fee is geared to even the most 
modest budget. As with all RECORDAK 
equipment, this small charge includes installa- 
tion and maintenance, plus the services of 
highly skilled, bank-trained representatives. 








RECORDAK JUNIOR is the product of the 
country’s only specialist in photographic ac- 
counting equipment. It brings within the 
reach of every small bank the safety, accuracy 
and net operating economies now effective in 
over 2000 of the largest, most modern bank- 
ing institutions. Arrange today to have a rep- 
resentative call regarding a RECORDAK 
JUNIOR installation in your bank. Recordak 


Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co.), 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Recordak 


Durbin, young motion picture star, 
with Merle Thorpe as the speaker. 
The audience, including the over- 
flow which could not be accommo- 
dated in the huge Mormon Taber- 
nacle numbered about 20,000 
people. 

During the week of September 
19th, the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation held similar public meetings 
in connection with five of the group 
meetings of the Association. 

The cumulative effect of good will 
resulting from these forum sessions 
must be substantial, but think how 
much better banking would be 
understood if these forums were 
spread to hundreds of cities 


throughout the entire country. I 
recommend this type of program. 


These Three Benefits 
Come From A Small 
Bank Trust Department 


(Continued from page 711) 
ing a trust department is that such 
advertising is expensive. It is often 
difficult to use it effectively and to 
judge whether or not the money 
has been well spent. Nevertheless 
advertising should be used dis- 
criminately and a careful list of 
prospects maintained. 

The greatest feeder of this phase 
of trust business is intelligent in- 
vestment service to customers of 
the bank, together with a well-man- 
aged safe deposit department. 

A well-managed safe deposit de- 
partment, with trained employees to 
handle customers courteously and 
carefully, creates an atmosphere of 
responsibility and of respect for the 
property of those who have rented 
boxes. Inquiries regarding trust 
matters often originate here, and it 
provides an excellent opportunity to 
refer customers to the proper of- 
ficers. 

Even more important is an intel- 
ligent investment service to cus- 
tomers of the bank. I do not mean 
a tipster service, nor one which 
aims to help people make money in 
speculation, but a place where cus- 
tomers may come with questions 
pertaining to the investment of 
their money as safely and wisely as 
the times may permit, and where 
they can feel that the information 
they receive is based on careful 
study, is reasonably sound, and 
above all, disinterested and unsel- 
fish. 

Such a service provides the most 
natural and by far the most pro- 
ductive source of wills and trusts. 
Investment problems and estates 
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are so closely interwoven that, with 
a little suggestion from a_ trust 
officer, almost anyone can be in- 
duced to discuss their individual 
situation. The discussion arises 
under natural circumstances and 
the client does not feel that death 
and taxes are being shoved down 
his throat. More clients can be ob- 
tained in this manner than by any 
other. 

Estate business built in this man- 
ner is permanent and cumulative, 
because it is personal, and being 
personal, it is advertised most by 
the clients themselves. The devel- 
opment of such a trust department 
takes time and painstaking work, 
and real ability. The growth, how- 
ever, is steady, as the knowledge 
spreads in the community that the 
settlement of estates and execution 
of trusts are being handled effi- 
ciently, courteously and confiden- 
tially. Such a department will 
prove profitable in the long run, and 
will at the same time provide a far 
better community service along 
these lines than can be accomplished 
by any other agency. 


Basic Policy 
Considerations 


(Continued from page 725) 
program is to set a maximum size 
for the portfolio in relation to capi- 
tal funds. The writer suggested as 
a rule-of-thumb that bond invest- 
ments should not amount to more 
than two and one half times total 
capital funds. Do you feel that this 
is a proper approach to bank invest- 
ment policy?” 

“T think you can answer that 
question yourself, Mr. Jones,” says 
Mr. Wright. “Which bank do you 
think would be in a better position 
today: one whose bond portfolio two 
years ago consisted entirely of Gov- 
ernments amounting to four times 
its capital funds, or one whose port- 
folio consisted entirely of second 
grade rails amounting to only twice 
its capital funds?” 

“T should say that the bank that 
held all Governments would be in 
better shape—and by a very wide 
margin, too.” 

“Right you are. And let us sup- 
pose there were two banks both of 
which held nothing but U. S. Gov- 
ernments in the way of bond in- 
vestments. One has Governments 
equal to four times its capital funds 
but it has practically no real estate 
whatever and its loans are sound. 
The other has Governments equal to 
only two times its capital funds but 


its real estate holdings amount to its 
entire capital. Which bank would 
you say was the stronger?” 

“In all probability, the one carry- 
ing very little real estate.” 

“T agree. In other words, a rule- 
of-thumb with respect to the proper 
size of a bank’s bond portfolio seems 
to me rather useless. I should put 
the problem the other way around. 
Given a certain amount of money 
available for investment in secu- 
rities, what degree of market sta- 
bility is needed in these securities 
in view of the bank’s individual cir- 
cumstances—including the character 
of its other assets, the nature of its 
deposit liabilities and the size and 
composition of its capital structure? 


“IT do not mean to imply, though, 
that a banker should not give very 
careful consideration to his capital 
set-up in designing his investment 
program. If his investments amount 
to more than three or four times his 
total capital funds, he must ob- 
viously pay considerable attention 
to market stability. It is even more 
essential to consider the relation- 
ship to his net surplus, undivided 
profits and reserves. These comprise 
his cushion against possible impair- 
ment of his capital. They provide a 
protective margin that he cannot 
afford to have wiped out by depre- 
ciation or losses in his bond ac- 
count.” 

“Do you think it would be pos- 
sible to formulate a_ satisfactory 
rule-of-thumb covering these con- 
siderations?” 

“No rule-of-thumb is very satis- 
factory, in my opinion, in dealing 
with bank investments. Assuming 
that a bank’s other assets are rea- 
sonably sound and liquid, however, 
you might rule that total securities 
excepting U. S. Governments and 
excepting very high grade bonds 
due within ten years, should not 
exceed twice the amount of a bank’s 
surplus, undivided profits and re- 
serves, adjusted for the net appre- 
ciation or depreciation in the bond 
portfolio.” 

Mr. Clark busies himself with a 
brief computation: “As I figure it,” 
he announces, “our program calls 
for holding $160,000 par value of 
corporate bonds that are rated lower 
than 2A or that have maturity dates 
of more than 10 years. This is equal 
to 1.6 times our present surplus and 
undivided profits of $100,000. Do 
you think that will be an ample 
margin, Mr. Wright?” 

“Very ample, Mr. Clark, especially 
since most of the bonds that you 
have chosen are of prime quality. 
With $840,000 invested in Govern- 
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ments and in good grade corporates 
and municipals due within 10 years, 
there is very little likelihood that 
you would have to liquidate your 
long term bonds of top quality. As I 
said before, I think ‘you have 
adopted excellent investment ob- 
jectives.” 

“And the next time that I visit the 
Metropolitan National, Mr. Wright, 
I hope we will be able to present a 
comprehensive statement of our 
policies that you will like equally 
well,” says President Learned, ris- 
ing. The directors thank Mr. Wright 
for his remarks and the meeting is 
adjourned. 


Employee Studies 
Improve Efficiency 

(Continued from page 733) 
qualities of the applicant and serve 
as a guide in placing him properly 
on the staff of the bank. 

The use of an aptitude test makes 
it possible to prevent the placing of 
“square pegs in round holes.” With 
the information it supplies, the ex- 
ecutive can assign the applicant to 
work for which he is best fitted. 

The aptitude test chosen for the 
work of this bank was selected from 
those which have been thoroughly 
tried out in other offices. The test 
used was selected in part because of 
the findings of a national office man- 
agement association which had con- 
ducted an exhaustive survey to 
determine the type of test best 
suited for its use in the recruiting 
of office employees. 

The aptitude test used was really 
a series of work tests on the basis 
of time and errors—speed and ac- 
curacy. It included: 

1. Checking errors in simple 

addition and subtraction. 

2. Checking errors in spelling. 

3. Crossing out certain letters in 

a meaningless list—really a 
concentration test. 
. Coding — converting 
into figures. 
. Filing—sorting names alpha- 
betically by cities. 
. Classification. 
. Calculation, 
centage. 

8. Comparison of proverbs. 

As a means of predicting the 
probable development of applicants 
for employment, this test was found 
to have real efficiency concerning 
clerical employees in general. For 
use in reference to bank employees, 
especially junior clerks and pages, 
we found that it possessed those 
characteristics essential for use in 
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this work, namely: 

1. That it gave a fair distribution 
of test grades. 

2. That the grades could be satis- 
factorily correlated with supervis- 
ors’ service ratings and interviewers’ 
appraisals, and 

3. That the grades could be satis- 
factorily interpreted for use in con- 
sidering employees’ potentiality for 
promotion. 

In the first instance, these appli- 
cants’ appraisals and aptitude tests 
were checked against service rat- 
ings independently made by three 


to five different supervisory em- 
ployees for the pages then in the 
employ of the bank. 

A service rating scale, compre- 
hensively and carefully prepared, 
was worked out for use in this phase 
of the work. In preparing the serv- 
ice rating scale, the following fac- 
tors were considered: 

1. That the employee be rated in 
statements of facts or specific and 
verifiable points, and not in gen- 
eral conclusions. 

2. That the traits or qualities be 
stated on the rating sheet in the 
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form of simple, definite statements 
and not in letters or percentages. 

3. That the rating sheet permit 
the rater an optional selection of 
degrees of the various traits and 
qualities. 

4. That the employee be rated by 
at least two of his superiors, inde- 
pendently, and 

5. That the rating sheet be re- 
viewed with the employee and used 
to point out definitely to him those 
traits which should be improved. 

Such a scale is based on the as- 
sumption that the bank is definitely 
interested in knowing what qual- 
ities the employee possesses that 
qualify him for promotion to an 
existing vacancy, the kind of work 
for which he is best fitted, the man- 
ner in which he handles his pres- 
ent assignments, and his faults or 
weaknesses, if any. 

The scale as prepared provided 
for the rating of employees under 
factors such as Production, Accu- 
racy, Promptness, Neatness, Thor- 
oughness, Industriousness, Super- 
vision Required, Ease of Learning. 
There was a total of 26 factors used 
on this scale. Under each of these 
factors, definite questions for rating 
the degree of service quality of each 
employee, ranging from unsatisfac- 
tory to excellent, were used. Each 
factor was broken down into as 
many sub-factors as were necessary 
to get the proper valuation of the 
factor for the employee. 

Definite questions usually cover- 
ing four degrees under each factor 
were not arranged in any set order, 
from excellent to poor, but were 
intentionally mixed up. For exam- 
ple, the order under the heading of 
“memory” is: “1. Has poor memory; 
2. Has superior memory; 3. Has good 
memory; 4. Needs occasional re- 
minders,” while under the heading 
of “personal appearance” the order 
is: “1. Always presentable; 2. Some- 
time lax; 3. Careless in appearance; 
4. Well-groomed for the job.” This 
was done in order to make it neces- 
sary for the rater to review care- 
fully all of the questions under each 
factor before checking the one 
which applied. 

The service questions under these 
headings are each assigned numer- 
ical ratings and are converted into 
figures which are then combined 
into a total. This is then correlated 
and compared with the total of the 
applicant’s appraisal and of the 
aptitude test. 

What has been the result in a 
bank which has used these three 
steps, interviewer’s appraisal, apti- 
tude tests, and service ratings for 
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the selection, placement, and pro- 
moting of employees, for over a 
year? 

A. J. Wilson, vice president in 
charge of the operating department, 
says: “Our use of aptitude tests, 
preceded by applicant appraisals, 
and followed at regular intervals by 
service ratings has been very help- 
ful in both the hiring and the pro- 
moting of young people in our bank. 

“The undertaking involved in 
applicant appraisals, aptitude tests 
and service ratings may seem too 





great for a small or middle-size 
bank, or even a large one having an 
employment manager, in view of 
the pressure of the everyday work 
of the bank. But it is worthwhile, 
even if the outside assistance by 
men specializing in the subject has 
to be utilized temporarily. We be- 
lieve it is safe to predict that bank 
executives generally will make in- 
creasing use of applicant appraisals, 
aptitude tests, and service ratings in 
selecting and promoting their em- 
ployees.” 


Christmas Savings Clubs Increased 


In 1938 


A report just issued by Henry R. 
Kinsey, president of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, states that those institutions 
reached an all-time high in number 
of Christmas savings accounts dur- 
ing 1938. The total number re- 
ported is 1,326,797—an increase of 
99,906 over 1937. 

The mutual savings banks are 
distributing $54,429,205, which is 
an increase of $2,771,844 over 1937. 
The average amount to be received 
by the individual depositor is $41.02. 

It is reported that New York leads 
the country in point of deposits and 
depositors, the aggregate being 
$24,057,899 in the savings clubs in 
mutual savings banks, and the num- 
ber of accounts being 583,127. 
Massachusetts is second to New 
York, with deposits in the Christ- 
mas club accounts of mutual sav- 
ings banks totalling $13,124,360, 
and accounts numbering 325,829. 
Connecticut stood third with de- 
posits of $5,386,191, and depositors 
numbering 137,662 

In his report Mr. Kinsey says: “It 
proves again that the spirit of indi- 
vidual initiative still lives.” 

When the Christmas Savings 
Clubs are analyzed for all banks, 
including the mutual savings banks, 
we find that there is also an in- 
crease. The figures compiled by 
Herbert F. Rawll, president of 
Christmas Club, a Corporation, show 
seven million Christmas Club mem- 
bers, whose deposits were placed 
in 4,500 banking and financial insti- 
tutions. The amount to be distrib- 
uted, he says, is $330,000,000, which 
is about 3% in excess of 1937. 

The number of Christmas ac- 
counts increased, in all classes of 
banks, 6%. The average distribu- 
tion was $47. These figures are 
compiled from a large number of 


reports received from institutions 
operating the Christmas Club plan, 
and include all parts of the country. 
An idea as to the purposes for 
which these accounts were estab- 
lished may be had from a compila- 
tion which shows the following: 


Christmas purchases ...... 32.4% 
Permanent savings ....... 26.7% 
bg Ro ee 14.0% 
ON. gs dies eae acer ewreure wa 9.7% 
Insurance premiums....... 9.3% 
Education, travel and 

re ee ee eee rrr rr 4.2% 
Mortgage interest.......... 2.3% 
jo err rere er 1.4% 


These percentages are compiled 
from reports made by the Christmas 
Club members themselves. 

When all banks are considered, 
the order of greatest distribution 
changes a little, with New York 
first, Pennsylvania second, Massa- 
chusetts third, New Jersey fourth. 

The bank reporting the greatest 
number of Christmas Savings Club 
deposits is the Bank of America N. 
T. & S. A., of San Francisco. The 
200,000 members will receive $12,- 
000,000. The Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, of New York, reports 
80,000 members. The Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, in New York 
City, reports total deposits of $1,- 
950,000. 


Taxation Of Life 
Insurance Proceeds 

(Continued from page 717) 
fund are compulsory and the em- 
ployee contributes a part of the cost, 
the same rule of exclusion will 
apply so long as there is no guar- 
antee of the right to receive a pen- 
sion. Only if the employee resigns 
and purchases a paid-up policy or 
benefit of some sort from the com- 
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pany does his estate include the 
value of the amount received in 
lieu of a pension.(75) 


BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
There is a growing tendency to in- 
sure the lives of partners in favor 
of each other and to provide that 
the face amount of the policies shall 
be accepted as payment in full of 
any claim which the widow or heirs 
might have against the business. In 
such cases, the insurance received 
by the estate must be included for 
tax purposes; in addition, any 
amount by which the value of the 
claim exceeds this insurance will be 
a part of the taxable estate. It is 
clearly settled, however, that the 
government cannot force the estate 
to include both the insurance and 
the full value of the claim against 
the remaining partner. This same 
set-up frequently is used to provide 
for the purchase of stock held by 
one of the owners of a closed cor- 
poration. By making life insurance 
payable to the stockholder’s estate 
and agreeing that it shall consti- 
tute the purchase price for the sale 
of his stock to the remaining stock- 
holders, control can be kept in the 
same close group. The insurance 
will have to be reported in the 
gross estate along with any value 
the stock may possess in excess of 
the agreed purchase price.(/6) 


CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH 
All transfers of a substantial amount 
of property within two years prior 
to the owner’s death are presumed 
to have been made “in contempla- 
tion of death” and consequently are 
thrown back into the estate for tax 
purposes. Transfers of life insur- 
ance policies are included in this 
ruling; if, for example, a $200,000 
policy is assigned to the wife of the 
insured and he dies within two 
years, the Treasury will contend 
that the gift should be ignored even 
though the assignment may have 
been irrevocable. The $40,000 life 
insurance exemption will be allowed 
as well as a proportionate credit 
for any gift taxes that were paid at 
the time of the transfer.(17) 


(15)Dimock, Ez’r vs. Commr. 19 Fed. Supp. 
56, Afd. 384 OCH {[9556; Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Oo., Ex’r 12 BTA 818, Acq. 
é Non-acq. 


(16)Estate of John T. H. Mitchell (1938)37 
BTA No, 1. 


(17)G@CM 16932 XV 2-OB 299. 


A recent bank commissioner of 
the State of Indiana once said: “A 
successful banker must at all times 
keep his brain ahead of his tongue.” 
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Investment Bonds 


Our Bond Department buys for its 
own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 


Municipal bonds. 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. 


The experience of seventy-five years 
and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 
particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
Teletype CGO - - 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Security For Home And Loan 


Published by 
Durable Woods Institute, 
155 E. 44th St., New York City. 
Price—free; 20 pages, paper cover. 
This publication was prepared for 
loan officers who have found it ad- 
visable to understand specifications 
for homes on which loans are made. 
Specifications are provided for 
framing, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
exterior and interior trim, painting, 
insulation, termite prevention. 
There are also chapters on such 
subjects as shrinkage, and nailing, 





and a specification form is provided. 

The Durable Woods Institute is an 
organization of those lumber manu- 
facturers who make lumber from 
the California redwood, the tide- 
water red cypress, and the Western 
red cedar. 


Ways And Means 


Call a special meeting of the 
board of directors to consider ways 
and means by which the business of 
the bank’s customers may be pro- 
moted. 
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Long\Term Loans As 
Investments 


(Continued from page 731) 


and accounts receivable expansion, 
they were regarded as suitable be- 
cause the securities in question 
could be sold, and the risk thus 
shifted to other holders. Market- 
ability and liquidity were thus 
placed side by side as desirable 
qualities of commercial bank assets. 


The emphasis placed upon mar- 
ketability in the investment re- 
strictions issued by the Comptroller 
of the Currency under the Banking 
Act of 1927 and_ subsequent 
measures reflected this viewpoint. 
In periods of depression, however, 
the sale of securities without sub- 
stantial loss has not infrequently 
been impracticable for most groups 
of securities. 


The examination procedure now 
adopted abandons both liquidity 
and marketability as the sole ulti- 
mate criteria of the soundness of 
bank loans, and considers primarily 
the assurance of ultimate repay- 
ment. 


A term loan might be described 
as an intermediate capital credit. 
It is written to run for a period of 
years and is usually predicated 
upon complete extinction by serial 
payments. 

Basically speaking, the technique 
which a loaning officer should fol- 
low in making a term loan is no 
different from that which is appli- 
cable to a short-term credit. It is 
not correct to approach the subject 
with the assumption that a long 
and short credit are different in 
kind and belong to wholly separate 
categories. All that is really in- 
volved is a difference in emphasis, 
a necessary stress in the term loan 
of factors such as earnings and 
management, which, while vitally 
important in the consideration of a 
short credit, may become of over- 
whelming importance in a loan 
running over a period of years. 


It is axiomatic that good loans of 
this type can be made only if the 
borrower has a real stake in the 
business. Capital or ownership 
equity must of necessity exist as a 
margin of protection to any form 
of bank advance, and by the same 
token bank loans should not replace 
in whole or in part the required 
permanent capital of any business, 
Furthermore, if the borrower has 
an adequate stake at risk, he should 
be reluctant to assume an obliga- 
tion that may ultimately cause 
shrinkage of his capital. 
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The purposes of such loans are 
too numerous to mention, but 
broadly speaking they may be 
incurred for (1) the purchase of 
equipment or acquisition of other 
fixed assets; (2) revamping of 
funded debt or capital structure, 
which practice has been common of 
late to take advantage of rates 
favorable to the borrower; (3) the 
replenishment or amplification of 
working capital. 

Every business needs a certain 
minimum amount of working cap- 
ital at all times, even when business 
is seasonably dull, representing the 
minimum inventories, accounts re- 
ceivable and cash balances required. 
Funds borrowed for such perma- 
nent working capital purposes 
cannot be repaid within a short 
period, as is the case with money 
obtained for purely seasonal needs, 
and do not offer a proper basis for 
short-term bank loans. Such loans 
are warranted on a term basis, 
however, in which event they are 
treated like loans for the acquisi- 
tion of fixed assets. 

The technique of determining 
when and how a bank loan will be 
repaid has undergone marked de- 
velopment in recent years. Many a 
short-term loan was made in the 
past which ran far longer than the 
lending bank had originally antici- 
pated, and yet it proved sound. 
Now, on the basis of past, present 
and estimated future earnings and 
depreciation or depletion allowances, 
long ‘term loans in certain cases can 
be made deliberately with reason- 
able expectation that the borrower 
will have the cash needed for serial 
repayments over a period of years. 


Term Loans As Investments 


As opportunities for expanding 
investment portfolios in the future 
have been narrowed, term loans 
may be looked upon as a supple- 
ment to a bank’s investment pro- 
gram. Since investments that do 
not measure up to the high stand- 
ards are not truly marketable 
under adverse business conditions 
in any event, term loans of good 
quality are not to be ruled out of 
consideration on that account. In 
fact, it is a good rule of thumb to 
prefer a loan of good quality, 
despite its lack of marketability, to 
an investment of poorer quality. 

The same line of reasoning 
applies to real estate loans, especi- 
ally when they are not insured by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Mortgage loans, in fact, are 
scarcely distinguishable from other 





types of capital loans, since they 
are neither liquid nor marketable. 
Hence, a bank which does not ex- 
pand its mortgage loans has more 
reason for turning to the making 
of term loans, if it feels justified in 
expanding holdings of such assets 
at all. 

The outlook for a major expan- 
sion of short-term commercial 
lending by the banks is far from 
bright. While financing of seasonal 
working capital requirements 
through security issues and the re- 
investment of earnings may not 
again be feasible on anything like 
the scale witnessed during the 
decade of the Twenties, neverthe- 
less the short-term working capital 
requirements of industry have 
been sharply lowered, on the aver- 
age, as compared with past periods. 
In the first place, hand-to-mouth 
buying policies and the avoidance 
of heavy inventory accumulation, 
which became popular after the 
1920-21 deflation of commodity 
prices, probably have gained many 
new converts as a consequence of 
the decline in prices brought about 
by heavy accumulation late in 1936 
and early in 1937, because of labor 
troubles and prevalent fears of 
“inflation” at that time. Modern 
rapid transportation facilities also 
make contraction in inventories 
more practicable for most types of 
business enterprises. 

A return of short-term commer- 
cial borrowings to former high 
levels is also made less likely by 
the development in recent years of 
specialized methods of financing 
working capital needs in certain 
industries, such as the discounting 
of installment notes, the use of 
factors, and so on. 

Furthermore, a number of con- 
cerns which formerly borrowed 
freely from commercial banks have 
accumulated large cash reserves, 
through past financing or reinvest- 
ment of earnings, which will make 
it unnecessary for them to resort to 
the banks for seasonal accommoda- 
tion for a long time to come. The 
war-time period of large earnings, 
the post-war boom and the easy 
financing conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the latter period were utilized 
by many corporations as oppor- 
tunities for building up very large 
reserves in cash for future con- 
tingencies. As long as these cash 
resources are kept intact, such con- 
cerns are not good prospects for 
commercial loans. 

The original Federal Reserve Act 
restricted rediscounting by federal 
reserve banks for their member 
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banks to paper of specified short 
maturities drawn for commercial, 
industrial, or agricultural purposes. 
These restrictions were definitely 
designed to discourage capital 
loans, as well as security loans, ex- 
cept insofar as the member banks 
could make such advances without 
recourse to the Federal Reserve 
System for aid. 

Since 1932, however, the ten- 
dency has been to lower the bars 
so that member banks can turn 
paper representing long-term loans 
into cash in case of need, through 
shifting such assets to the federal 
reserve banks. An amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act [desig- 
nated Section 10 (b)] passed 
February 27, 1932, provided that 
“in exceptional and exigent circum- 
stances” member banks whose capi- 
tal did not exceed $5,000,000 could, 
if they did not have available 
eligible and acceptable assets, bor- 
row from the federal-reserve banks 
on their promissory notes with any 
security acceptable to the federal 
reserve banks as collateral. Each 
such loan required also the specific 
approval of five members of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Expiring 
by limitation on March 3, 1935, the 
life of this emergency authorization 
was extended to March 3, 1935, but 
it was liberalized and made perma- 
nent by the Banking Act of 1935. 

Section 10 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act now authorizes the 
federal reserve banks, under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, to make advances 
to member banks on promissory 
notes with a maturity up to four 
months when secured “to the satis- 
faction of such federal reserve 
bank.” Advances under this section, 
however, are to bear interest at a 
rate at least 14 of 1 per cent higher 
than the highest discount rate 
otherwise in effect at the federal 
reserve bank on the date of such 
note. 


Dangers In Term Loans 


Lessened emphasis upon liquidity 
and marketability as criteria in the 
choice of suitable assets for banks 
has marked the attitude of govern- 
ment banking authorities during 
recent years. The permission given 
member banks to obtain advances 
from their federal reserve banks 
against non-liquid and non-market- 
able assets and the revision of 
examination rules are clear evi- 
dence of this attitude. 

Sound banking, however, must 
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An important advantage. of 
the deposit-and-check system of 
making payments lies in the 
fact that a check can be col- 
lected safely and conveniently 
by mail. 


Thus the utility of this indis- 
pensable banking instrument 


depends upon the use made of 
the best that mail service has 
to offer. 


Air mail, direct routing, and 
24-hour operation are the means 
used in this Bank to serve you 


and your depositors. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$39,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


take into account the possibility of 
the occurrence of adverse condi- 
tions during which banks may not 
be able to rely upon unlimited aid 
from the Federal Reserve System. 
Federal Reserve policy may change. 
The statute as it now stands would 
permit a drastic tightening of the 
regulation governing the making of 
advances on non-eligible assets 
offered by hard-pressed member 
banks as security for needed loans. 
Should bank holdings of cash and 
government bonds contract in the 
future as a result of events over 
which commercial bankers have no 
control, the value of a reasonable 








The man who never 
suffered a loss seldom 
appreciates the impor- 
tant part insurance 
plays in safeguarding 
American business. 
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measure of liquidity would quickly 


be appreciated. Reserve require- ’ 


ments, furthermore, could be raised 
to a moderate extent under the 
present law, and still further if the 
law were changed. 

The careful banker, therefore, 
would not go too far or too rapidly 
in departing from tried standards 
of liquidity. 


Risk Of Substantial Loss 


Apart from liquidity, term loans 
involve added risk of ultimate loss. 
The possibility of obtaining an 
advance upon such paper from the 
federal reserve banks is small com- 
fort if a default by the borrower 
occurs subsequently. 

A term loan, just because of its 
distant maturity, involves substan- 
tially greater risk than a short-term 
advance. 

The adoption of a cautious atti- 
tude toward the extension of term 
loans because of a recognition of 
these added risks does not in any 
sense constitute an unwillingness 
to cooperate with the government 
in the broadening of banking 
services, as has been intimated at 
times. Rather, prominent govern- 
ment spokesmen have themselves 
emphasized the need for just this 
attitude toward the expansion of 
less liquid bank assets, now that 
examination procedure has been 
liberalized and banks will not have 
to write down many types of assets 
that formerly would have been the 
subject of compulsory charge-offs. 


Chairman Leo T. Crowley of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor- 
ation has emphasized the high stake 
that the government itself has in 
conservative and sound banking, 
now that deposits are insured. 

Banks which have had experience 
with such loans, although not in the 
amounts contemplated at present, 
point out that their losses on capital 
loans have been greater than on 
ordinary short-term commitments. 
Sound banking experience demands 
that greater reserves be set up 
against loans which involve a 
higher degree of risk. In view of 
current low earnings of the banks, 
however, the setting up of reserves 
is not an easy matter. Furthermore, 
the keen competition encountered 
by banks from other institutions 
for such business has tended to 
reduce the rate of interest on capital 
loans, and thereby to render more 
difficult the setfing up of adequate 
reserves from the earnings on such 
advances. 


Excessive Competition 


Just because capital loans involve 
added risks it must again be em- 
phasized that they should bear a 
rate of interest to correspond with 
these hazards. Only in this way can 
adequate reserves be built up from 
interest earned on these loans to 
write off losses that may be in- 
curred on them. 

If banks become too eager to 
make such loans, and if insurance 
companies and other lenders par- 


Shawmut is Boston... 


Over a century ago, this bank took 


its title from Boston’s ancient Indian 


name: Shawmut. Today, the Shawmut 


Indian is known throughout New Eng- 


land and the nation as the symbol of 


banking strength, loyalty and service. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 
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ticipate too keenly in competing for 
them, interest rates on such ad- 
vances will be driven down to unre- 
munerative levels. Even more 
serious would be a relaxation of 
lending standards brought about by 
excessive rivalry for available 
loans by financial institutions. 


A Term Loan Policy For Each Bank 


Each institution, in deciding upon 
the extent to which it will make 
such advances, must consider its 
own particular situation to deter- 
mine how far it is justified in add- 
ing assets of this type to its port- 
folio. 

There are four chief factors to 
consider in this connection. These 
are: 

A. The nature of the deposit 
liabilities 

B. The character of the port- 
folio 

C. Capital resources 

D. Types of loans available 


Term loans are neither liquid nor: 


marketable. They can be used as 
collateral for advances from the 
federal reserve bank by member 
banks, but only if the federal re- 
serve bank finds the particular 
paper offered satisfactory. Hence 
such loans cannot be considered 
among the assets that can with cer- 
tainty be turned into cash to meet 
deposit withdrawals. A bank, the 
volume of whose deposits is subject 
to wide fluctuations, therefore, is 
less justified in embarking upon 
such lending than an _ institution 
whose total of deposits changes 
relatively little from time to time. 
After a bank has determined, in 
the light of the nature of its de- 
posits, the proportion of its port- 
folio that may justifiably consist of 
less liquid or non-marketable com- 
mitments, careful consideration 
must be given to the volume and 
character of similar assets already 
held before deciding on the extent 
to which new capital loans may 
properly be made. Term loans, as 
we have already seen, fall into the 
same category as mortgage loans 
and less marketable and cyclical 
bonds among the relatively non- 
liquid assets of bank portfolios. 
The extent of the capital resources 
of a bank will also affect the ex- 
tent to which it may add to assets 
involving a material degree of risk, 
such as term loans. It must be 
remembered that losses come out 
of capital funds, which may thus 
become inadequate with relation to 
the bank’s deposit liabilities. 
Also, with the trend of deposits 
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rising and new capital for banks 
not readily available in many cases, 
most institutions will prefer to 
pursue a more conservative port- 
folio policy if they find that any 
material reduction in capital funds 
due to losses might bring such funds 
substantially below a 1:10 ratio to 
their deposit liabilities. 

The formation of a term loan 
policy for an individual bank must 
also take into full account not only 
the possible volume of term loans 
but also the types of and demand 
for similar loans in the bank’s area. 

If only a few customers of the 
bank desire term loans or are 
eligible for them, it will not be 
possible to invest any large amount 
of money in this way. Also, if 
attractive consumer credit financ- 
ing, with a maturity of 12 to 18 
months, offers a large and profitable 
outlet for bank funds in the local- 
ity, then there is less reason to seek 
to make loans of still longer matur- 
ity. The character of a bank’s cus- 
tomers who may desire term loans 
and the type of mortgage loans that 
can be made are also pertinent. 


Maturity And Amortization 


Most banks will doubtless prefer 
a maturity of five years as a maxi- 
mum, at least until they have had 
a good deal of additional experience 
with such lending. However, there 
is no reason why loans with a 
longer maturity cannot be made, 
where the earning power of the 
borrower and the purpose of the 
advance justify it, just as banks 
invest in bonds with a much longer 
maturity than five years. A loan 
for additional working capital, for 
example, may have a longer matur- 
ity than one incurred for the pur- 
chase of specialized machinery 
which may not have an assured 
economic life of more than three 
or four years. 


The provision of a regular and 
reasonable scale of amortization 
payments is more important than 
the precise duration of the loan. 
One valid criticism that has been 
made of bond financing by corpora- 
tions in the past has been the 
choice of an arbitrary maturity 
date without provision for a sink- 
ing fund, so that inability to refund 
the issue at maturity, for whatever 
cause, has become a source of 
serious trouble. Banks can escape 
this danger only by providing for 
@ gradual reduction of the amount 
of the loan out of earnings or 
available liquid resources. 


Amortization payments may be 
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made relatively frequent, such as 
monthly or quarterly, to give the 
lending institution greater control 
over the situation, where the degree 
of risk involved in the loan is 
material. As a convenience to the 
borrower, however, such repay- 
ments should not fall, as a rule, in 
active business seasons when work- 
ing capital requirements are at or 
near their peak. 

The privilege of anticipation of 
repayments should be considered. 
If this is permitted, terms should 


(Continued on page 759) 
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makes for salability and how to evaluate such factors; what about 
the tax-exempt feature—its importance, its permanence; what 
of the standards of insurance companies in their municipal pur- 
chases; how about the depression record of municipals, their 
present position—these and dozens of other vital questions are 
discussed and answered in this 74-page book. It provides, in 
non-technical form, information that otherwise could be got- 
ten only through extensive reading and research. A copy will 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 








A “Forms And Systems” Committee 
Improves Our Efficiency 


This bank has achieved highly satisfactory results in stimulating employee 
thinking and in adapting new ideas, through a committee of executives. 


yf The functioning of our 
Forms and Systems 
Committee proves of far 
reaching benefits to the 
bank as a whole, to 
each individual depart- 
ment, and to a large number of 
employees. ’ 

This committee, composed of three 
officers of the bank( permanent) and 
two department heads (rotated 
annually), meets once monthly, and 
oftener when necessary, with the 
purpose of increasing general bank- 
ing efficiency by changing, improv- 
ing, or lowering the costs of its 
present forms and systems. It is 
also the purpose of this committee 
to encourage presentation of ideas 
by recording names of employees 
whose suggestions are considered, in 
the copies of the minutes of each 
meeting, which subsequently are 
submitted to the president and 
executive vice president of the bank. 

The summed-up benefits of this 
system are the accomplishment of 
the purpose for which the commit- 
tee was formed, and recognition for 
alert employees through promo- 
tions. 

The Forms and Systems Commit- 
tee was organized in September, 
1932, at which time a written notice 
was sent to each department, and 
then passed on to all employees. 
The effect was electrical in setting 
every man in the bank to analyzing 
systems employed in his respective 
department. 

The subject brought up most fre- 
quently before the committee is the 
curtailment of expense through 
changing various forms or through 
using more efficient systems. 

Previous to the organization of 
this committee, responsibility for 
these details rested with the chief 
auditor, because he is the one indi- 
vidual who is familiar with the 
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operations of the bank as a whole. 
Naturally, one man cannot analyze 
every small detail of routine work 
as effectively as can a group of men, 
and the absence of officially record- 





How The Committee 
Operates 


1. It is composed of the Per- 
sonnel Officer, the Chief Audi- 
tor, and the Purchasing Agent as 
permanent members, with two 
department heads appointed an- 
nually. 


2. It meets once a month, for 
not more than one and a half 
hours, with special meetings 
when and if necessary. 

3. Before any form is reor- 
dered, the head of the depart- 
ment using it is asked to submit 
suggestions for improving it. 

4. Employees are urged to 
volunteer suggestions, at any 


time, for improving methods, 
changing forms, or reducing 
costs. 


5. Every suggestion is care- 
fully analyzed in the meeting 
and recorded in the committee 
minutes. 


6. This record of employee 
interest and ideas is one of the 
important factors in deciding on 
promotions and salary increases. 


7. Employees whose sugges- 
tions are not accepted receive a 
personal explanation from the 
personnel director. 


8. Changes in wording of any 
form are submitted to the bank’s 
attorney for a final O. K. 


ed recognition did not tend to 
stimulate the mass of employees to 
offer suggestions. Then, too, it was 
impossible for one individual to give 
deliberate consideration to every 
verbal suggestion offered, and so 
many ideas were disregarded. 

Under the present system, the 
Forms and Systems Committee, 
which is composed of the personnel 
manager, the auditor, the chief 
clerk (who is also the purchasing 
agent), and two heads of depart- 
ments, bring all practical sugges- 
tions for open discussion to regular 
meetings. 

The procedure for functioning of 
the Forms and Systems Committee 
is as follows: When a form comes 
up for reordering, the purchasing 
agent refers that form to the head 
of the department where it is in 
use. Any suggestion or recom- 
mendation thus brought forth with 
regard to its improvement is sub- 
sequently acted upon by the com- 
mittee in regular meeting. 

If, however, in the committee’s 
opinion, it is deemed advisable to 
perhaps contact another bank, either 
in town or out of the city, with 
respect to the proposed change, this 
is done first, in order to give the 
Committee the benefit of as broad 
an outlook as possible. 

When the proposed changes are 
eventually decided upon by the 
committee, they are then thoroughly 
analyzed from the operation angle 


by the personnel manager (who is \ 


in charge of banking operations), 
by the chief auditor from the audit- 
ing angle, and by the purchasing 
agent from the angle of potential 
savings in printing costs. 

If, after these points have all been 
discussed in the meeting, it is agreed 
upon that the form can be changed 
advantageously or consolidated with 
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By ROBERT D. KEITH 


Assistant Cashier, Pacific National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington 


The Forms and Systems Committee, 
which is composed of three perma- 
nent bank officials and of two de- 
partment heads who are rotated 
annually, meets once monthly 
oftener when necessary, for the pur- 
pose of increasing general banking 
efficiency by changing, improving, 
or lowering costs of its present 
forms and systems. Mr. Keith, the 
author, appears in the center of the 
group. 


some existing form, the decision of 
the Committee is accordingly re- 
corded in the minutes. Then after 
the bank’s attorneys have been con- 
sulted regarding any proposed 
change in text, the purchasing de- 
partment takes care of issuing the 
order. 

This same procedure applies to 
changes of any description that may 
be proposed in any of the various 
departments of the bank, partic- 
ularly with reference to various 
types of new mechanical equipment. 
Actual 30-day trial of certain equip- 
ment sometimes results from these 
suggestions, with decision based 
entirely on practical phases of per- 
formance. 

From one to six suggestions bear- 
ing names of individuals sponsoring 
them are brought up before the 
Committee at each meeting. The 
average number of suggestions acted 
upon at one meeting is between 
four and six. 

Among the hundreds of ideas for 
changes that have been taken into 
consideration are the following: 
joint control of cash; storing of 
bank records; Canadian Exchange 
audit system; medical supplies for 
employees; dual control of securi- 
ties; hold-orders on uncollected 
funds; interest charged on over- 
draft; form letter for currency 
shipments; guide book or manual 
for employees. 

A large number of suggestions 
from employees have been with 
respect to change in forms, which 
has eliminated much duplication of 
entries, in addition to substantially 
reducing printing costs. In the issu- 
ing of cashier’s checks and drafts on 
other banks, for example, we have 
dispensed with the original form 
of draft register, and instead use 
a duplicate form of check, which 
also serves as the draft register, 
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thereby 
operation. 

Fifty per cent of the ideas that 
are brought up in these committee 
meetings for discussion are accept- 
able for practical operation. For 
various reasons some few may be 
discarded later, but the greater part 
of them are maintained. 

Twenty per cent of these sugges- 
tions come from individual em- 
ployees. The majority are offered 
by the members of the Committee. 
Occasionally one of the officers of 
the bank, usually the president or 
vice president, asks the Committee 
to check up on some system or 
equipment that he has heard about. 
The Committee accordingly makes 
a thorough investigation, writes up 
the results in the regular minutes, 
and makes its recommendation as 
to whether or not it is deemed 
advisable to put the plan into effect. 
In such a case, the officer requesting 
the report uses his own judgment 
in final decision. 

Analysis of the records brings to 
light the fact that the major portion 
of these ideas come from the same 
individuals, leaving a certain per- 
centage of employees who are in- 
active. Naturally, those employees 
most frequently submitting ideas 
for improvement are given first 
opportunity for advancement when 
openings arise. 

An outstanding accomplishment 
of the Forms and Systems Com- 
mittee has been brought about in 
the interior department, where we 
have been able to minimize the 
number of handlings in the distri- 
bution of the clearings, transit and 
“on us” items. We now pre-sort 
certain divisions of our transit 
items and list them on the transit 
letters in the batch proof depart- 
ment, thus eliminating two re-list- 
ings formerly necessary in the 


the second 


eliminating 


transit department. Relisting of 
deposits to the bookkeepers has also 
been eliminated through group 
balancing of the credits to totals 
provided by the batch proof depart- 
ment at the end of the day’s work. 

We have thus combined the book- 
keeping, batch proof, and transit 
into a _ single large department 
supervised by one competent person, 
aided by a key man in each unit. 

Resulting flexibility of man 
power during peak periods thus 
permits us to switch people from 
one section to another as needed. 
This gives individual employees 
valuable training in all operations 
of the interior department, and 
results in several individuals being 
available for each phase of the 
work. 

Another achievement of the Forms 
and Systems Committee is the 
elimination of much needless print- 
ing on forms. Previously the major- 
ity of our forms had both cross 
ruled and down ruled lines, many 
of which we have substituted with 
a lesser number of rulings. We 
have also redesigned a number of 
forms so that they may be used 
with window envelopes. 

Dividing responsibility for new 
forms and systems ideas among the 
entire personnel of the bank, instead 
of confining it to one individual, as 
formerly, has made it possible for 
us to analyze many fine points of 
banking operation that might pos- 
sibly be overlooked if confined to 
the scope of one individual. 

For example: One employee made 
a simple suggestion which has done 
away with the problem of accumu- 
lation of customer’s uncalled-for 
monthly statements. We accordingly 
worked out this plan, after getting 
an opinion from our attorney, so 
that the printed contract on our 
regular signature cards gives us 
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authority to mail to the customer 
and charge postage to his account, 
any accumulations of three months 
or over. This excludes statements 
sent through the mails monthly by 
previous arrangement. 

Another employee suggestion has 
effected a worth-while saving in 
the handling of registered mail, 
where we now use but one armored 
car daily instead of two as formerly, 
due to a changed method of hand- 
ling. 

One of the most recent changes 
which came as a suggestion from 
one of our tellers is issuance of a 
special request slip to be signed 
when persons unknown to us re- 
quest bound check books. The 
purpose of this change is to prevent 
our checks from falling into the 
hands of crooks who intend to use 
them for fraudulent purposes. This 
safeguard, which is not a preven- 
tive, but which discourages such 
practice by requiring a signed re- 
quest for check books which can be 
checked with the signature card, 
was the result of a recent flurry of 
bad checks on our forms among 
retail stores, where merchants, of 
course, were the victims. 

No suggestion is considered too 
trivial for consideration. Individ- 
uals offering suggestions that are 
not acted upon favorably always 
receive a personal explanation later 
from the personnel director as to 
why the suggestion was not con- 
sidered practical. 

Numerous minor banking opera- 
tions or personnel problems which 
_are outside the scope of this com- 
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mittee are referred in the usual 
manner to the personnel director. 
Other cases may arise where a 
matter may be brought to an im- 
mediate decision through contact of 
the personnel director with a senior 
executive. Such cases are not 
recorded in committee minutes. 


Regular meetings of the Forms 
and Systems Committee are sched- 
uled for the last Thursday of each 
month, immediately after the closing 
of the bank. If matters of particular 
importance arise in the meantime 
that cannot be handled officially by 
contacting individual members of 
the Committee, a special meeting is 
called. 


The first part of the meeting is 
usually given over to the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting, 
and a report of unfinished business 
that was being investigated or held 
over. 


A great many of the suggestions 
brought up for discussion cannot be 
acted upon until the following 
meeting, due to time required for 
necessary investigation or corres- 
pondence. Meetings usually last one 
hour, sometimes an hour and a half 
—never longer. 


Our reasons for annually rotating 
the two department heads who are 
included in this committee are in 
order to avoid any impression 
among the bank’s personnel of 
favoritism being shown, and also in 
order to place as many department 
managers as possible in a position 
to learn about the problems of 
general banking operation. 
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Misleading Statements Article 
Makes An Appeal 


Mr. Wayne P. Randall, president 
of the Citizens State Bank, Osage 
City, Kansas, says in a recent letter: 
“We think the article in your 
November Bankers Monthly. ‘Mis- 
leading Statements About Banking’, 
especially good, and would like to 
know if reprints will be available.” 

Apparently, Mr. Randall would 
like to distribute reprints of this 
article to the people of his com- 
munity, so that they may better 
understand banks. This is certainly 
a commendable idea. 

We are sorry that we do not have 
reprints of this article available, 
but we are glad to give permission 
to any of our readers who wish to 
do so, to reprint the article for 
themselves, with a statement that 
it is reprinted from the November 
issue of Bankers Monthly. 

This might be reprinted in the 
local newspaper, and after it is set 
in type there, it would be easy and 
inexpensive to have special reprints 
prepared to send out in statements 
and to place on counters in the 
bank. 


* The purchasing officer is pro- 
tected when he gets a written requi- 
sition for everything that is dis- 
pensed from the stock room. 


Our Directors Enjoy 
Getting New Customers 
(Continued from page 721) 

“We wish to greet you as a new- 
comer to Needham and to thank you 
for the friendly reception accorded 
to our Needham Welcoming hostess. 
Mrs. Courtenay. No doubt the in- 
formation furnished through her call 
will be helpful in various ways. 

“We wish to invite you to become 
one of our customers when you are 
ready to establish your banking 
connection. Our bank is centrally 
located for the convenience of our 
patrons. In addition to our check- 
ing and savings departments, we 
maintain trust, safe deposit, credit, 
and personal loan departments. 

“T am sure you will find our per- 
sonnel very courteous and willing 
to serve you, and that you will feel 
very much at home with us.” 


I am convinced that this idea has 
brought into our bank many depos- 
itors who otherwise would have 
kept their checking and savings 
accounts in Boston, from which 
many of them have come. 
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Proper Equipment For Floor Maintenance 


Here are some practical suggestions for keeping your floors 
span as the proverbial Dutch housewife’s 


as spick and 


be for linoleum, rubber, asphalt 

tile, wood, cement, marble, or 
terrazzo materials, is a major prob- 
lem with floors in office buildings 
and banks with large corridors and 
areas which are subjected to much 
traffic. 

There are certain essential tools 
used for maintenance for all types 
of floors. If a bank owns several 
large buildings with wood, linoleum, 
rubber, or other resilient flooring 
materials, it should have an electric 
floor machine. Since polishing and 
buffing are not daily necessities, it 
may be possible to use such a 
machine one day or night in one 
building and then transport it to 
another. Flooring men usually rec- 
ommend a single disc type of ma- 
chine which has adjustable wheels 
for permitting the machine to work 
with ease while its full weight 
rests on the brush. The machine 
should be equipped with brushes for 
scrubbing, waxing, and polishing. 
There are also brush attachments 
which permit distribution of water 
and cleaning solution between the 
bristles for rug and carpet cleaning. 

A disc for light sanding will help 
to keep wood floors in good order; 
a buffing pad can be used to polish 
practically all types of resilient 
floors; and a carborundum disc may 
be used for light grinding of cement 
and terrazzo floors. If there are 
large areas which need scrubbing, 
a water pick-up vacuum pump is a 
valuable accessory, as well as is a 
water pick-up can and an 18-inch 
squeegee. 

Smaller floor maintenance equip- 
ment and cleaning tools are numer- 
ous. Most essential, however, are 
two or three sizes of push brushes 
which can be used during the day 
for removing papers, scraps, and 
other rubbish; several sizes of push- 
type yarn or cotton sweeping mops; 
a long-handled fiber broom for rugs 
and carpets; and a long-handled 
Tubber squeegee, for drying off 
linoleum or terrazzo floors after 
scrubbing. Other essentials are cot- 
ton string mops, double unit mop- 
ping outfits, with squeezers, which 
are mounted on casters, lambs-wool 
applicators for waxing all types of 
floors, three-gallon pails for mixing 
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Pte tor maintenance, whether it 


By B. C. STEVENS 


solutions and cleaning-fluids, and 
steel wool pads. 

Good care of all the tools will 
naturally insure a longer service 
period. The floor machine, floor men 
suggest, should be oiled regularly 
and cleaned after use. All fiber 
brushes should first be soaked in 
water to soften them for scrubbing. 
Lambs-wool pads used for applying 
wax and other coatings should be 
cleaned in naptha, gasoline, or tur- 
pentine. Mops and brushes should 
always be cleaned after use, and, 
from time to time, in a special solu- 
tion. They should always be stored 
with the weight resting on the 
handle and not on brush or broom. 

Rubber floors when correctly 
maintained will give satisfactory 
service in appearance, durability, 
and economy for many years. Cer- 
tain cleaners and polishes have been 
developed for their care, and an 
approved list can be secured from 
the Rubber Flooring Manufacturers 
Division of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 444 Madison 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


Avenue, New York City. 

For polished rubber floors, after 
loose dirt is brushed from the sur- 
face, the caretaker should dip and 
wring out his mop, (an ordinary 
string mop will do) in a pail con- 
taining an approved cleaning solu- 
tion. He should then mop a small 
section of the floor, rinse the mop in 
a second pail of clear, cold water, 
and wipe the section of floor clean 
of solution. He should then rinse 
the mop in the clear, cold water 
again, and repeat the whole process 
until the entire floor is cleaned. 
After the floor has dried, it should 
be thoroughly buffed. For treating 
small areas, any weighted hand 
buffer to which a piece of rough 
carpet or similar material is at- 
tached as a buffing surface, will do. 
For large areas, any rotary electric 
power buffing machine equipped 
with a stiff palmetto bristle brush is 
recommended. After buffing, the 
floor is ready for polish. 

For this process, the polish should 
be poured into a shallow receptacle. 
A polish applicator of lambs-wool 
or soft cloth furnished by the polish 
manufacturer, should then be dipped - 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Gain 20 minutes 
per machine hour... 


No. 1998 
$11.50 


Ganies NATURAL-LIGHT 


@ By actual test with regular office employees 
working under normal office conditions, 
Faries Natural-Light lamps speeded up oper- 
ations as much as 33!4 per cent, reduced 
errors as much as 50 per cent, and practically 
eliminated eye-fatigue. (Details on request.) 

Faries Natural-Light lamps are designed 
for high efficiency, they avoid both direct 
and reflected glare and dissipate annoying 
shadows. Their illumination is strong yet rest- 
ful, with a texture closely approaching day- 
light. When used with a 100-watt bulb they 
deliver an average illumination of 45-foot 
candles. 

There is a Natural-Light lamp to meet any 
general office need . . . portable desk; clamp- 
on desk; floor portable; or machine mounting. 
lf your dealer cannot supply you with a 
genuine Faries lamp, please write us. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
and S. Robert Schwartz Div. BM 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
eee ee 


into the polish and applied in a thin 
coat over a small area with a wiping 
(not rubbing) motion. It should be 
allowed to dry until hard (about 30 
minutes) and then buffed. A second 
thin coat should be applied imme- 
diately and again buffed thoroughly. 
If polish wears off in certain sections 
of the floor. only those sections 
should be cleaned and repolished, 
rather than the entire floor. 

Systematic buffing keeps. the 
polished floor in the best of condi- 
tion and reduces the number of 
necessary washings. Should the 
floor become dirty, remove loose 
dirt with a push broom and wipe 
the floor with a mop dampened with 
clear, cold water. This mopping will 
not remove the polish, and should, 
except under extreme cases, be suffi- 
cient to clean the floor. When neces- 
sary, the rubber floor polish may be 
removed by washing with approved 
cleaning solution, using hot instead 
of cold water. Oils, greases, and 
sweeping compounds containing oil 
should never be used. 

For unpolished rubber floors, the 
caretaker should first brush loose 
dirt from the floor and mop it with 
an approved cleaning solution. He 
should then rinse in a second pail 
of clear, cold water, and wipe the 
floor clean of the solution. After it 
is dry, the floor should be buffed. 
Frequent, systematic buffings of un- 
polished floors materially reduce the 
necessary washings. 


Wage And Hour Records 


Since the recent plea for exemp- 
tion under the Wages and Hours 
Law has been denied to the nation’s 
newspaper publishers, there is but 
slight reason to feel that any more 
favorable reply will be made to the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
since both protests were based on 
the factor of “intangible service.” 

Particularly timely, then, is a 
leaflet just received from Curtis 
1000, the first page of which an- 
nounces: “These forms will help 
you to comply with the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law.” 


The leaflet illustrates and de- 
scribes the Employee’s Individual 
Record, the Employee’s Weekly 
Card, and the Daily Record of All 
Employees. The first is complete 
with ringbinder and_ individual 
index tabs; the second is complete 
with steel card file and alphabet- 
ical division cards; the third is 
available in pads of 100, punched 
for filing in a binder. 


/ SHIELD 


The Name of 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


has advertising value 
WHEREVER — 
WHENEVER — 
HOWEVER— 
USED 
If that advertising 
value is used 
BUY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


From 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


The organization that gave the name of 
CHRISTMAS CLUB its advertising value 


and constantly promotes its usefulness 


341 Madison Ave., New York is the address 


oF QUALITY : 
PRODUCTS * 
Order Now for 1939 


BANK REGISTERS 
and BLANK BOOKS 


* 


Write us before you renew any 
book, because we probably 
stock it as an economical, stand- 
ard form that will save you 
money. We have— 


THE LARGEST LINE OF 
STOCK BANK REGISTERS 
Modern forms to facilitate your 
work, in top-quality books, at mod- 
erate cost. Write for price list and 
ask for free specimen sheets of any 

books you may need. 


1939 Pocket Year Book FREE 
TO EVERY BANK OFFICER 
who orders from this advertisement 
Manufacturing Bank Stationers 


=VEYPRINTING CO. 


250 West On10 ST. 


3 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


————————————— 
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Here comes another Christmas season—the stores have opened their augmented toy 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY IDEAS | +: 
_FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK Dy, 


departments and the carbon copy Santas have resumed their tinny tinkle from every 


street corner. 


How about a Christmas gift for your office or your own desk? It’s a 


nice idea—and here are several nice suggestions. 


Paper Welder 


With the slogan: “It costs nothing 
to push down the handle,” a new 
device called “Paper-Welder” is 





being marketed by Service Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Boston. This modern- 
istic chromium plated gadget fas- 
tens papers together without the 
use of staples, pins, clips, eyelets, or 


glue! The holding power of the 
weld is greater than the strength 
of the paper itself—yet the sheets 
may be separated at any time 
merely by rubbing your fingernail 
or the end of a pencil across the 
tiny corrugations. 


I’m informed that this device 
makes a saving of as much as 50% 
in filing space. I know it puts an 
end to pricked fingers—and that it 
makes the neatest looking files and 
two-page letters you ever saw. At 
least one bank, I’ve heard, is using 
it for perfect register of original and 
copies of monthly statements—two 
welds are put at the top of the 
sheets, a carbon paper inserted, and 
the whole batch goes through the 





TRUE ae sae QUICK * * * 


* 4 INVESTED IN A SHEET OF 
STAMPS iN 1918 WORTH 
ABOUT $400,000.00 TODAY. 


You a read the finder’s story 
in handy booklet form. Send for it now. 


*% ItsFREE. apprRaiSALS—DISCOUNTS 
MINT SHEET BROKERAGE CO. 


%& 412 Caxton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sincerely, 


Mary Manning 


machine in perfect alignment. Neat, 
I think! 

There’s also the saved cost of 
staples, pins, and clips—the first 
cost is the last cost—and it’s built 
“to last a lifetime.” 


“Emergency” Costumer 


I have been advised by Vogel- 
Peterson Co., Inc., of Chicago, 
specialists in checking equipment, 
of their new ‘“3-in-1” Rack for 
occasional crowds. The manufac- 
turer indicates that where checking 
facilities are limited, this “3-in-1” 
meets every emergency. 

Assembled in ten seconds from 
two costumers and a “Hat Shelf 
Bridge,” it accommodates 44 people 
in six feet—yet can be stored, 
knocked down, in any closet! It is 
beautifully finished in crackle 
enamel, with a choice of 16 modern 
colors, and is in harmony with the 
finest office appointments. 

If you find several chairs or some- 
body’s desk piled high with hats 
and overcoats during every direc- 
tors’ meeting—if you contemplate 
starting forum meetings for public 
education, or open your quarters 
for community purposes—if your 
staff uses the bank for social or club 
activities, then one of these “emer- 
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gency checkrooms” should take 
care of your hat and coat problem 
beautifully. 


Chair Mat 


This morning, I called on a banker, 
who politely rose to greet me. But 
he was anything but graceful about 
it, going through a series of contor- 
tions and muscle-bulging efforts 
that destroyed the whole effect of 
dignified courtesy. 





There’s a man, I thought, who 
needs one of those new Goodrich 
“Neoform” Floor Mats under his 
chair. They are made of rubber (of 
course) with a smooth, bevel-edged 
surface that permits the chair to 
roll or slide easily and quietly. They 
protect the nap of expensive rugs 
and carpeting. On cement or wood 
floors, they eliminate friction, and 
any surface inequalities. 

The manufacturer has determined 
by extensive tests the proper tough- 
ness, thickness, and size. As a re- 
sult, the mat is long wearing, lies 
flat, and provides plenty of floor 
coverage ... Besides being sanitary 
and easy to clean. Colors are brown, 
black, or green, to match modern 
office equipment. 












Graphite Gun 


Not a weapon to fight bandits, but 
a tool for every office manager’s 
desk. It contains powdered graphite, 





of a microscopic fineness, which is 
the most perfect lubricant known— 
heat proof, cold proof, water proof, 
non-inflammable, and insoluble in 
every known substance. It is made 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., who have been 
making pencils, crayons, and other 
graphite products for more years 
than even a mature Banker’s Secre- 
tary can. remember. 

They have given me a list of its 
uses “fas long as your arm.” Specific 
uses which will interest you are 
bookkeeping machines, accounting 
machines, typewriters, money sort- 
ers and changers, dictating ma- 
chines, and multigraphs. Door 
hinges, sticking desk drawers, and 
locks of every type and description 
respond to the microscopic film 
which this flake graphite produces. 
Use the Graph-Air Gun on window 
casings, file drawers, or the office 
clock. A couple of “shots” are guar- 
anteed to reduce the squeaks in 
your swivel chair to proper bank 
decorum. 

And—let me whisper— it’s said to 
be perfectly grand for guns and fish- 
ing rod reels, so if you have any 
Nimrods or Waltons on your staff, 
either keep your own “Graph-Air” 
locked up or buy half a dozen for 



















- Ends Locker Room Evils 
Peterson Utility Wardrobe 


COMPACT 
Extensively used in leading offices, stores, banks, —3 a per 
and plants to reclaim valuable floor space and to a r 
end locker problems. 4 ft.x1 ft. rack provides in- SANITARY 


dividually separated, fully ventilated accommo- 
dations for 12 persons—hats, coats, overshoes 
and umbrellas. Available in any length (by the 
foot). Rigid steel construction; balanced. Port- 


able (with tired rollers) or stationary types. De- altuans 
tachable or permanently attached coat hangers. —any length 
Finishes in keeping with appointments of the - 
finest offices. Shipped prepaid. Write for circu- No. 3U 
lar and prices. (Specify size, color, etc.) Patented and 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of the complete line of Peterson Check Room 
Equipment—standard in fine buildings everywhere. 


1833 N. Wolcott Ave. 


general use. They’re cheap enough 
to make the latter solution practical. 


Calculating Machine Desk 


The Balster Desk Company of Chi- 
cago has announced a new steel 


. workroom desk for operators of 


Comptometers, Burroughs adding 
machines, and similar equipment. 
The machine is locked into a re- 
cessed container, at a height and 
angle scientifically determined for 
greatest efficiency. When not in 
use, it may be rotated into a dust- 
proof cabinet beneath, leaving a 
smooth, full-size desk surface. An 
easy pull of the knob in front re- 
volves the machine back into posi- 
tion. The desk is wired for electric- 
ally operated machines. 





There is a spacious work drawer, 
as well as a combination shelf and 
utility drawer for pens, clips and 
pencils. It is also possible to attach 
additional drawer units (called Sec- 
tionettes) below the work drawer. 
The top surface is non-glare stain- 
less linoleum, and the standard fin- 
ish on the metal is an olive green 
crackle enamel. It is all electrically 
welded, so should have a “life ex- 
pectancy” far beyond the average. 
The manufacturer claims for it a 
25% saving in desk and floor space 
—an item in any crowded work- 
room. 







SAVES SPACE 



















—open to air 
and light 







Patents Pending 


Representatives in Leading Cities 


Chicago, U. $. A. 





Slippery Fingers 


If you handle correspondence or 
records or money in your work, you 
know the annoyance of fingers that 
won’t pick up or sort out sheets of 
paper. That’s why you keep a 
sponge cup on your desk—why you 
wear one of those unpleasant little 
rubber stalls on your finger. 





All that is quite unnecessary. A 
substance called Dexstone has been 
discovered which solves the prob- 
lem completely. It’s made up in 
handy little blocks by the Nickerson 
Co., Butte, Montana, and all you 
need to do is rub the fingertips 
across the block. It gives the fingers 
a dry feel, removing every trace 
of oil and perspiration, and makes 
it possible to leaf ledger sheets, 
turn checks, handle stationery, and 
count currency at top speed and 
complete accuracy. 

It’s highly economical, too—cheap 
in cost and slow wearing. My own 
typist has been using a little sample 
for several weeks without any ap- 
preciable shrinking of its bulk. 

Incidentally, I carried it with me 
to a golf match last weekend and 
bettered my average by four 
strokes! 


Phone Privacy 


I cannot think of any business that 
should be more confidential than 
banking. Transaction of banking 
business entails frequent use of the 
telephone—usually with one or 
several people within hearing dis- 
tance. 

All of which makes me feel that 
perhaps every phone in every bank 
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in the country should have one of 
these Hush-A-Phone attachments! 

This device has been available, 
for years, for the old-style pedestal 
telephone. Just recently, the Hush- 
A-Phone Corporation (New York 
City) brought out the new model 
illustrated here, for the French- or 
cradle-type phone. 

Made of lightweight black Bake- 
lite, in a streamlined design, it 
snaps on the transmitter end of the 
phone without effort and does not 
interfere with laying the phone 
back in the cradle. 

In addition to assuririg complete 
privacy in phone conversations, it 
is conducive to a quieter office— 
which means a more efficient and 
more dignified office. It also keeps 
out surrounding noises _ (office 
machines, the hum of other conver- 
sations, outside traffic, and so on), 
thereby providing improved hearing 
at both ends of the line. In addi- 
tion, it ought to be a good-will 
builder, when customers are aware 
that your phone conversations with 
them won’t be overheard by other 
people in the bank. 


Executive Posture Chair 


If a posture chair increases the effi- 
ciency of a clerk or bookkeeper, 
then correct posture should be even 
more important to an executive 
officer— yourself, for example. 
That’s why the Shaw-Walker 
people (Muskegon, Mich.) have 
created the streamlined beauty 
illustrated here. This chair not 
only supports the back and assures 
proper posture—it provides more 
enjoyable seating through the use 
of foam rubber cushions on the 
back, seat, and arms. These cush- 
ions are molded to the natural shape 
of the body, and the “foamy” con- 
sistency gives an air conditioning 
action. They are covered with a 


(GTREMUNED Provuenes 


enables YOU to buy 
Nationally-known Quality 
PASSBOOKS and 
POCKET CHECK CASES 


at the lowest prices 

obtainable anywhere. 

Write for samples and prices 
Passbook and Pocket 


Check Case leaders 
for over 30 years. 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohic 
A few territories are still open to 
salesmen with a bank following 
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rich green or brown frieze. 

Gone forever are the distractions 
of squeaky springs. The tilting 
device is the Bassick rubber cush- 
ioned Flotilt mechanism, which 
tilts and swings smoothly, quietly, 
and with never a drop of oil. Two- 
inch rubber casters roll on ball 
bearings and are guaranteed never 
to fall out. The chair may be fin- 
ished in satin aluminum, mahogany, 
walnut, or olive green. 

Certainly this is a chair that 
should enable an executive to do 
his top form work, while feeling 
every inch a banker all day long. 

There are also a “De Luxe” 
Swivel Chair and an Executive Side 
Chair to complete this Skyscraper 
line. 


Paper Buying Rules 


* A California purchasing officer 
judges the quality of paper stock to 
be used for stationery by these three 
questions: What is the use to which 
it is to be put? What is the impor- 
tance of the impression to be made? 
What is the cost? 


Let The Directors 
Share The Load 


A “one-man bank” is always on 
dangerous ground. The officer in 
charge should insist that directors 
assume their responsibilities seri- 
ously, and familiarize themselves 
with the activities of banking. A 
time will come when he will need to 
rely on their cooperation. 


The most important quality of an 
executive officer is the ability to 
arrive at a decision and stand firmly 
upon it when once it has been made. 


| 


The principle of non-assess- 
able Mutual Insurance is 
unassailable. You can have 
all of the savings of dividend- 
paying policies without possi- 
bility of assessment if you 
insure in Employers Mutual, 
which has written non-assess- 
able policies for many years. 
Ask our representative for a 
look at the record! 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 
ae 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 


‘STERS 3<7RONG 
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TuBULAR Coin Wenesiit 


New improved style. Save 24% 
of time in machine filling. Pop 
open instantly with slight pressure 
of thumb and finger. Pack flat for 
storage and shipping. 

Made of “Steel-Strong’”’ Kraft 
overweight paper, in six standard 
colors for pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, and dollars. 


SAVE SAVE 
TIME SPACE 


Ask your bank supply dealer to 

demonstrate their storage- and 

operation-economies. Also for 
free bank imprint offer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, 


OHIO. 
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Contemplated, Contracted, 
And Under Way 


The South Carolina National Bank, 
Seneca, S. C.—remodeling build- 
ing—Venetian blinds. 

Bank of America, Burbank, Cal.— 
remodeling and enlarging—new 
vaults—$30,000. 

City National Bank, Lawton, Okla. 
—remodeling—modern counters, 
new entrance. 

First State Bank, Dumas, Tex.— 
new building. 

First National Bank, Mount Vernon, 
Mo.—remodeling—new front and 
entrance, steel windows, insula- 
tion. 

Bank of Carmel, Carmel, Cal.—new 
building—$35,000. 

First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.—new building 
—glass brick entrance, burglar- 
and fireproof vaults—$80,000. 

The Commercial Bank of Nephi, 
Utah—remodeling interior—new 
vault. 

Hillcrest State Bank, Dallas, Tex. 
—new modernistic building of 
structural glass and glass bricks, 
with aluminum trim—air condi- 
tioning, auto cashiers window. 

Citizens and Southern’ Bank, 
Thomaston, Ga.—alterations and 
additions. 

Atlantic National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—enlarging lobby. 





BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Merchants Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
enlarging and modernizing lobby. 

Citizens National Bank, Henderson, 
Tex.—redecorating interior— 
modern fixtures. 

Wilkinson County Bank, Tooms- 
boro, Ga.—remodeling new quar- 
ters. 

Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
University branch, San Diego, 
Cal.—remodeling—$10,000. 

Merchants National Bank, Mobile, 
Ala.—remodeling and two-story 
addition—air conditioning, mod- 
ern counters—$240,000. 


Special Installations 


Central National Bank, Yonkers, N. 
Y.—modern counters, new vaults, 
air conditioning, new lighting 
system. 

Corpus Christi (Tex.) Bank—fire- 
proof vault, air conditioning, 
more tellers windows. 

Bank of Commerce, New Albany, 
Miss.—insulated ceiling. 

Central National Bank, Oakland, 
Cal.—acoustical ceilings. 

Wisconsin National Bank, Water- 
town, Wis.—after-hour deposi- 
tory. 

Bank of Amador County, Jackson, 
Cal—modern counters, new 
lighting system. 

Central State Bank, Hutchinson, 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$400,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Kan.—burglar resisting vault. 

Citizens Bank of Americus, Ga.— 
burglar resisting vault. 

Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.—two new vaults— 
$19,000. 

Savannah (Ga.) Bank and Trust 
Co.—air conditioning—$7,400. 
Mechanics Savings Bank, Man- 
chester, N. H.—bronze doors, 

modern counters. 

Security National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo.—new vault. 

Bank of Commerce, Americus, Ga. 
—night depository. 


We Post Real Estate 
Payments Faster 
(Continued from page 719) 


visible margin of the insert and 
warns the operator that a card is 
missing from the file. 

The visible margin is a very im- 
portant feature of this new system. 
It not only carries the identification 
of the account, but it may also carry 
colored markers or signals, which 
denote various things pertinent to 
the account. If an account becomes 
delinquent, followup may be made 
directly from this margin by placing 
a signal over a follow-up date. When 
payments are made, a sliding pro- 
gressive signal is moved over the 
month of this payment, so that the 
month of last payment is visible 
without looking at the body of the 
card. This feature saves everyone 
considerable time, when checking 
the accounts for delinquencies or in 
making up reports. Each drawer 
presents a charted picture of the 
condition of the accounts to officers 
and employees. 

Aside from constituting a depend. 
able record for all purposes con- 
nected with the collection and ac- 
counting of installment payments 
on the land contracts, the new sys- 
tem has proved to be a great aid in 
rendering the many other services 
required in connection with this 
type of contract. 


Funeral Establishments 
As Loan Risks 


(Continued from page 737) 


by old people and invalids at the 
time when arrangements are being 
made and merchandise selected. 
Costly hearses and other pieces of 
motor equipment must be replaced 
at frequent intervals. A hearse has 
an average usable life of five to 
seven years but even this means 
squeezing the last ounce of value 
out of each piece. Competitive situ- 
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ations often obsolete an expensive 
hearse in three or four years. 

Part of this turnover of invest- 
ment is caused by the factors brought 
out previously dealing with com- 
petition but much of it is for a 
purely mechanical reason. A hearse, 
operated at constant slow speed 
suffers much greater mechanical 
wear than a car driven further at 
excessively high speeds. 

Nothing less than absolute perfec- 
tion is ever permitted by the public 
in a funeral service and as a result, 
the slightest unnecessary noise or 
lack of smoothness in hearse oper- 
ation might easily tear down the 
prestige of years. Hence motor 
equipment must be replaced before 
it shows wear and that frequently 
means a costly investment at an 
inopportune time. Depreciation, too, 
is enormous. A hearse may drop in 
value from $3000 to a few hundred 
before the speedometer has turned 
up 10,000 miles. 

All equipment used in the funeral 
field is costly. There is no cure for 
this condition because equipment 
used here is different from that re- 
quired in any other field. This means 
that the limited funeral market must 
pay all the cost of development, 
design, and sales promotion as part 
of the price for relatively few items 
bought. 


It is not the purpose of this 
sketchy picture to blacken the 
potentialities of the funeral field as 
a loan source. Human ingenuity, 
sharpened by generations of practice 
within a tightly-circumscribed field, 
has developed counter-irritants for 
every handicap. Today, the mor- 
tuary field offers one of the best 
markets for air conditioning, and 
rates very high with other industries 
as a buyer of costly commodities. 

Labor difficulties, while making 
minor ripples on the surface, have 
not seriously disturbed the field and 
it is extremely doubtful if they ever 
will. 

During the first five months of this 
year, the national association con- 
ducted a series of conferences in 
every major community. These con- 
ferences were actually highly-com- 
pacted courses in merchandising 
practice, designed to help funeral 
directors offset current downward 
trends by making better capital of 
the ordinary, everyday business 
that does come their way. First 
Teports, just being compiled, show 
that already the conferences have 
brought about decided upturns in 
net profits from many sections of 
the country. 


Funeral directors will change, but 
December, 1938 


changes will be slow. On the whole, 
no more stable industry exists in 
this country than this one, founded 
on an inescapable human need and 
catering to the most deeply-rooted 
of all human sentiments. 


How can a director be expected 
to pass accurately upon a loan appli- 
cation if he is not thoroughly in- 
formed regarding the business of 
the applicant? 


Are there any places of business 
in your territory which you have 
not personally visited? 


Long Term Loans As 
Investments 

(Continued from page 749) 
be agreed upon as to notice, penalty 
and, what is more important, the 
order in which various maturities 
may be repaid. 


Protective Features 


While there is no intrinsic reason 
why specific assets should not be 
pledged to secure a term loan, most 
of them will probably be made 
without hypothecation of assets. In 





THE BANK OF MAXVILLE, ARNOLD, MO. 


Ves, We Build Little Banks, Coo! 


F THE more than a thousand banks we have 
built or remodeled in the past twenty-five years, 
many are in the small bank class, as shown above. 


Our single contract plan, carrying through from 
preliminary estimate (which, by the way, we guar- 
antee not to exceed) to the finished building, is a 
money saver for small and large banks alike. 


It’s just as logical to consylt us on building or re- 
modeling as it is to consult a lawyer on legal matters. 
And our representative will call, without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS 


BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY: ST. LOUIS 
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Xmas 
Special 


to Bank Officers 
and Employees 


A “dividend paying” pre- 
sent for yourself or friend. 
Be assured of an increased 
income by applying the 
ideas and principles con- 
tained in the Blue Book 


Library of Banking 
Books — 


Bank Loan Management 
by Stronck & Eigelberner 


Bank Cost Control 


by Ben Young 


Advertising for Banks 


by Don Knowlton 


For the month of 
December, this $10 
set may be had for 


$5o—pay for them 


in January. 


Take advantage of this 
offer TODAY 


———- > this ot l-—-—— 
on a penny postcard }- 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3—or $2 each for any one or two I keep. 
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these instances, however, it is al- 
most essential that the agreement 
should contain what it customarily 
called “negative pledge clauses,” 
many types of which will be re- 
called from a review of indentures 
covering debenture financing. These 
may relate to the avoidance of 
mortgages or liens detrimental to a 
new loan, restrictions with respect 
to further borrowings, mergers, 
transfer of assets, sale of property, 
etc. and the maintenance of assets, 
with respect to their condition and 
insurance thereon. 

Some of the more common pro- 
tective provisions that banks may 
insert in term loan agreements are 
the following: 

1. Agreement with 
dividend payments, 
preferred stock 
etc. 

. Agreement with regard to the 
extent of new investments in 
plant and equipment or other 
capital expenditures. 

. Agreement covering other bor- 
rowings, including an under- 
standing with respect to the 
pledging or mortgaging of any 
assets. 

. Agreement with regard to 
endorsements or guarantees by 
the borrower or any subsidi- 
aries, if any. 

. Agreement with regard to 
salaries or cash _ bonuses, 
especially in the caes of closely 
held corporations. 

. An agreement not to merge or 
consolidate without the consent 
of the lender. 

. Provisions for new proprietor- 
ship capital through contribu- 
tions or by the sale of new 
stock, where the lending bank 
feels that the equity in the 
enterprise is too thin. 

. Specific allocation of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan for the pur- 
poses for which it is made, to 
avoid diversion to other uses. 

. It is frequently found that in- 
dentures on debenture issues 
contain a “covenant of equal 
coverage,” i.e., a provision that 
no lien may be placed on assets 
without giving existing debt 
equal and rateable treatment. 
Such a covenant may be desir- 
able for a term loan also. 
Again, a “covenant of prior 
coverage,” which would give 
the lending bank a prior lien 
in the case of any future pledge 
of assets, may be regarded as 
a preferable safeguard in many 
cases. 


In addition, it is often advisable 


regard to 
bond or 
retirements, 


that the terms of the agreement in- 
clude provisions with respect to 
balance sheet ratios and minimum 
working capital requirements, to be 
checked by periodic financial state- 
ments and such other data as the 
lending bank may require the bor- 
rower to submit. 

Where specific security is given 
to the lending bank, protective pro- 
visions may be inserted to prevent 
dilution of such security. Thus, if 
stocks and bonds of subsidiaries or 
affiliates are pledged, it may be 
provided that the issuing companies 
shall not reduce the value of these 
securities by new issues or other- 
wise. 


We Know Our Customer 
Contacts Instantly 

(Continued from page 728) 
seventy-nine pockets for account 
cards. Each slide of the Relation- 
ship File cabinets may easily be 
removed and taken to an officer’s 
desk for new business development. 
There is no need for special care in 
handling to prevent loss of an ac- 
count card, for each is securely 
tucked into the corner-cuts of the 
pocket and cannot be accidently 
dislodged. 

Each cabinet measures 95% inches 
wide by 27 inches deep, and con- 
tains a disappearing door that may 
be closed and locked securely with 
a snap lock, securing the cards 
against unauthorized tampering at 
night. 


Allan Forbes Writes 
Book On Sports 


We have just received an an- 
nouncement of a book written by 
Allan Forbes, president of the State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, 
Mass., on “Sport in Norfolk County.” 
This book describes the history and 
activities of the various clubs in the 
vicinity of Boston, including the 
Dedham Boat Club, the Dedham 
Polo Club, the Norfolk Country 
Club, the Norfolk Hunt Club, the 
Myopia Hunt Club, the Quincy 
Yacht Club, the New England Ken- 
nel Club, and the Milton Bicycle 
Polo Club. 

The book is profusely illustrated, 
and is, of course, published in a 
limited edition. The price is $10. 


CHICKEN PIE CHICKEN 


Family size can, 19 oz. One third, choice 
chicken meat-boneless. Balance, concentrated 
chicken broth. 

Six cans, $3.50 delivered, 5th Zone. Peop'e 
bought our chicken 1917, still buying it. 
Satisfaction or money back. 


BESHERS CANNING CO., El Paso, Illinois 
fitted Rhtnceceestea ante Reta ela Ronan 
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New Officers Elected 


At the annual business meeting of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion in convention at Fort Worth, 
Texas, early last month, George O. 
Everett, assistant vice president, 
First Citizens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Utica, New York, was ad- 
vanced to the presidency, succeed- 
ing William H. Neal, vice president 














of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 





Stephen H. Fifield, assistant vice 
president, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Florida, was elected 
first vice president; Robert J. Izant, 
vice president, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, was named 
second vice president; and Victor 
Cullin, assistant secretary, Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was chosen third 
vice president. Fred W. Mathison, 
assistant vice president, National 
Security Bank, Chicago, Illinois, 
was re-elected treasurer. 

The following were named Direc- 
tors of the Association: 


Roy H. Booth, Jr., National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

Granville Bourne, Nashville Trust Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Miss Dorcas Campbell, East River Savings 




























Bank, New York City. 

Merrill J. Campbell, Marine Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

]. F. Cornelius, First National Bank, Spokane, 
Washington. 





John J. Harris, Fenner and Beane, New York. 

Clifford DePuy, Northwestern Banker, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Clyde ©. Draughon, Merchants National 
Bank, Mobile, Ala. 

Lewis F. Gordon, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


December, 1938 






















WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS _ 








RoBert J. IZANT Victor CULLIN 


Important F. A. A. Names For 1939 


J. Lewell Lafferty, Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

John J. McCann, Jr., National Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 

William H. Neal, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Chester L. Price, City National Bank & Trust 


Cleveland Trust Elects Cravens 


Kenton R. Cra- 
vens has been 
elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
the new personal 
loan and time 
payment depart- 
department of the 
Cleveland Trust 
Co. Mr. Craven’s 
appointment fol- 
lows approval by 
the stockholders 
of extension of the 
bank’s facilities to incorporate the 
making of personal loans, including 
collateral loans, unsecured co- 
signer and executive loans, automo- 
bile loans, and to provide a plan to 
finance the purchase or sale of 
eligible merchandise such as auto- 
mobiles and household equipment. 

According to President Harris 
Creech, the addition of a personal 
loan and time payment department 
rounds out the bank’s services to 
provide credit for individuals and 
small merchants as well as for in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Cravens, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, has been in 
consumer credit work all of his 
business life. He was connected 
with the Commercial Credit Co. for 
many years, serving successfully as 













FRED W. MATHISON 


Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. P. Purse, The Purse Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

G. L. Spry, The Canada Trust Co., London, 
Ont., Canada. 

Richard H. Wells, State-Planters 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 


Bank & 


branch, district and regional man- 
ager in that organization’s offices 
throughout the middle west, includ- 
ing Kansas City, Mo., and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. In 1934, he joined the 
New York staff of the C. I. T. Corp. 
and after supervising a number of 
branches for that corporation, came 
to Cleveland as manager of their 
local operations. 

Mr. Cravens is president of the 
Cleveland Finance Association, 
trustee and director of the Better 
Business Bureau, and is a member 
of the Rotary and University clubs 
in Cleveland. 


Aldrich Telephones From Berlin 


Telephoning to the 25th National 
Foreign Trade Convention being 
held in the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City, Winthrop W. Ald- 
rich, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank of 
that city, gave a brief report on the 
activities of the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting in 
Berlin, to which he was a delegate. 

Among other things, he said: “I 
am glad that the International 
Chamber of Commerce rejected the 
fallacy that artificially cheap money 
is necessary for business activity 
and that money markets must never 
again be called upon to stand the 
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Now is the time to make 


Your 1939 Buying Plans 
AS A RAND MENALLY SERVICE TO BANKS, 

“Macy Manning, Jhe Bankers Seccetary” 
RENDERS A “CHARGELESS” SERVICE TO BANKS 


If you are interested in having information on any item of supplies, 
services or equipment, merely check the items (or insert your 
inquiry if it does not appear) and mail to Mary. She will see that 
full information is sent to you promptly. 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual Accounting and Audit Con- 

trol 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, Sten- 
cils, etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking By Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Machine Desks 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Card and Ledger Guides 

Central Files 

Chairs, Aluminum 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Check Stub Holders 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Counter Equipment 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal and Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps F 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 

Depositories 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Fountain Pens 

Desk Pads 

Diaries 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Duplicating Machine 


Filing Systems and Supplies 
Fire Alarm Systems 

Fire Protective Files 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Ink 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Labels and Tags 

Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
Ledger Desks 

Ledger Trays 

Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Sheets 
Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 


Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 
Quick Deposit Envelopes 
Registered Mail Envelopes 
Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
Savings Clubs 


Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Teller’s Trucks 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Watchman Reporting Systems 

Window and Lobby Displays 


‘4 THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M¢Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Supplies Please have sent us buying information on 


Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 
Erasers 

Expanding Envelopes 
Filing Cabinets 


_ eee ee) 


discipline of firm or tight money 
rates. Money rates should tell the 
truth regarding the actual situation 
as to supply and demand of capital 
markets, and by capital, I mean 
true investors’ savings and corpo- 
rate savings. 


“Governments and central banks 
must not mask the true capital situ- 
ation by artificially creating a 
greater abundance of bank funds 
through money market manipula- 
tions. The money market should 
tighten when a country is losing its 
gold, as a means of defending the 
gold and checking the outflow of 
capital. We must rebuild morality 
with respect to this point or the 
gravest disasters lie ahead. 


“The International Chamber of 
Commerce passed resolutions re- 
affirming its faith in the ultimate 
restoration of gold as the interna- 
tional measure of value, and in the 
fundamental concept of a_ gold 
standard, and also recognizing the 
importance of the Tri-partite Agree- 
ment. I find myself in complete 
accord with this action. While it 
would obviously be impossible to 
re-establish immediately the gold 
standard in the manner in which it 
operated before the World War, it 
is desirable to do everything prac- 
ticable ultimately to bring about 
such restoration.” 


Letterhouse Advanced 


George Letterhouse, trust officer 
of the Commercial Trust Company 
of New Jersey, has recently been 
advanced to vice president of that 
institution. Mr. Letterhouse, who is 
president of the New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association this year, has been 
with the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany for 36 years. 


McLaughlin Heads Trust Drive 


George V. McLaughlin, president 
of the Brooklyn Trust Co., Brook- 
lyn, New York, is general chairman 
of the Leo J. Hickey Memorial 
Committee, which has for some 
weeks been engaged in a campaign 
for the erection of a modern club- 
house for the Boys’ Club of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard district. 


A. 1. B. Announces 1939 Dates 


The annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking in 
1939 will be held from June 5 to 9, 
according to announcement made 
by Milton F. Barlow, president of 
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the Institute and cashier of the 
National Citizens Bank of Mankato, 
Minn. 

It will be the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Institute and will be 
held at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The Pantlind Hotel will be the 
headquarters hotel, Mr. Barlow an- 
nounced. 


McDonnell Studies Laws 


W. A. McDonnell, executive vice 
president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Little Rook, Ark., is 
currently serving as chairman for 
the Little Rock district of the Ar- 
kansas Business Council, which has 
been organized to study proposed 
state and national legislation. Mr. 
McDonnell is also chairman of the 
committee on legislation for the 
Arkansas Bankers Association. 


Fidelity Union Honors 
Vanderhoff 


Raymond F. Vanderhoff, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., at New- 
ark, N. J., has been presented with 
a gold watch and a _ testimonial 
dinner in honor of his completion of 
25 years of service with that insti- 
tution. Present for the dinner and 
the subsequent evening’s entertain- 
ment, were 61 other employees who 
have served a quarter of a century 
or more. 


Miss Andress Speaks 


Some weeks ago (news of the 
event was delayed in reaching our 
attention), Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
assistant cashier and only woman 
officer of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, was the principal 
speaker at a joint dinner meeting 
of Trenton, N. J., women’s clubs, in 
celebration of National Business 
Women’s Week. Miss Andress ap- 
peared at the meeting at the insti- 
gation of Mrs. Mary G. Roebling, 
president of the Trenton Trust 
Company, and one of the few 
woman bank presidents in the coun- 
try, who was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the affair. 


If you disagree with some idea 
which you read in Bankers Monthly, 
the editors will be glad to have you 


write a perfectly frank letter about 
it. 


The best way to reduce expenses 
is to improve methods of operation. 


December, 1938 


Johnson Heads National 
Metropolitan 


O. H. Perry Johnson, who for 30 
years has been an official of the 
National Metropolitan Bank of 
Washington, D. C., was elected to 
the presidency of that institution 
early in November, succeeding the 


late George M. White. Indirectly,’ 


Mr. Johnson follows in his own 
father’s shoes, as the latter was at 
one time president of the Citizens 
National Bank, which merged with 
the Metropolitan several years ago. 

At the same board meeting, C. F. 
Jacobsen, who has been with the 


Metropolitan for 35 years, and has 
been cashier since 1917, was ele- 
vated to the post of executive vice 
president. F. E. Hildebrand, assist- 
ant cashier since 1918, became vice 
president, and H. F. Stokes, who 
came to the Metropolitan Bank in 
1934, following extensive experience 
as a national bank examiner, was 
elected cashier. 


Shepherd Union Planters Cashier 


Douglas N. Shepard, who started 
with the Union Planters National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Memphis, 
Tenn. as an office boy, and who has 


It’s Convenient— 


On your desk it is an accurate ready 
reference on security, grain, petroleum, 
coal, live stock and commodity quota- 
tions. 


It’s Specialized— 


To fit your need for complete, accurate, 
and reliable business information. 


It’s Coneise— 


Avoiding massive generalities, saving 
your time because it gives you the busi- 
ness facts you need in the most usable 
form. 


It’s Informative— 


Reporting conditions in all fields of 
industry and finance—covering Washing- 
ton developments completely and with- 
out bias. 


It’s Worth Investigating— 


If you are not now a daily reader of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, write for 
three consecutive copies—we will gladly 
send them to you without charge. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LASALLE STREET 
“The business man’s daily newspaper” 
12 East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





served in some capacity in almost 
every department of that institu- 
tion, has recently been advanced 
from assistant cashier to cashier. 
Mr. Shepherd has taken an active 
interest in the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, in which, 
at various times, he has held several 
offices. 


Young Director Atlanta C. Of C. 


H. Lane Young, executive vice 
president of the Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of that city’s Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Young, who is 
president of the Atlanta Clearing 
House Association, and a past presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, will represent the city’s 
financial interests in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Many of our readers will recall 
that he was, for a number of years, 
chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers 
Association, and that he is a recog- 
nized authority on agricultural 
problems. 


Landon is President 


Two years ago notwithstanding, 
a Landon has been elected presi- 
dent! This gentleman, however, is 
Hugh McKennan Landon, vice 
chairman of the Fletcher Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
the presidency to which he has 
been elevated is that of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. The election 
occurred at the annual directors’ 
meeting of the Association at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. Mr. Lan- 
don is a graduate of the Class of 
1892, and is a former president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. 


Howell Sells Christmas Seals 


Alfred C. Howell, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, is chairman of the 32nd an- 
nual Christmas seal sale of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, whose chief source of 
funds is this seal campaign between 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 


W. B. Allen Promoted 


The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., of Chicago, has 
announced the promotion of W. B. 
Allen from second vice president 
to vice president. 
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Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 5 


The English currency commission 
has finally made its report. It advo- 
cates the cooperation of England 
with the United States, Germany, 
and the Latin Union to secure the 
restoration of bimetallism. 


The commerce of the United 
States has increased 68% in 10 
years. This is so very much faster 
than population that there is a 
decided increase of comfort among 
the masses, who mostly consume 
that commerce. No wealth of any 
comparative importance is hidden 
away in the United States. 


John W. Weber, traveler, trader, 
and miner, of Kodiak, Alaska, pre- 
dicts the connection, ultimately, of 
Asia and America by rail via 
Behring’s straits. Anything is pos- 
sible, almost, in the way of engi- 
neering, nowadays; but no railway 
3,000 miles long, can pay expenses 
on through traffic alone, and against 
water navigation of shorter time to 
business points. 


The Presidential Election 


It is over; another is already 
entered upon. The term is too short. 
It should be six years and no second 
term in succession. Under a six- 
year term, voters would, on an 
average, vote for five presidents. It 
is enough strain to go through five 
presidential elections in a lifetime. 

Then, we want the term of the 
representative to Congress to be 
lengthened to four years, and a 
popular vote for president and vice 
president; or else, as to this last 
voting suggestion, that New York 
City be made a State. Think of it 
and pass it around with your 
opinion. 


In the foreign trade of the United 
States, San Francisco ranks fourth. 
New York receives about 46% of 
the ocean tonnage engaged in 
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foreign trade. As to American 
owned tonnage in the foreign trade, 
San Francisco is ahead of Boston 
and Philadelphia, and this is natural 
and will increase. New York is 
almost given over to _ steamers, 
whilst San Francisco still retains 
large numbers of full-rigged sailers. 
This gives an old-time picturesque- 
ness to that harbor. San Francisco 
is all right. She has a world west 
of her, and all to herself. 


Important Legislation 


The forthcoming session of Con- 
gress will be expected by the whole 
country to take up, discuss, and put 
on the statute books, the following 
measures: 

An economical and easily-worked 
bankruptcy bill, in which the credi- 
tors will have something to say 
about their own interests. (See 
Bankers Monthly for December, 
1887.) 

A uniform law for the collection 
of debts throughout the Union. 

A uniform divorce law. 

An amended Inter-State Com- 
merce law permitting railroads in 
a homogeneous territory to pool 
subject to supervision by the com- 
mission, and short-haul tariffs to 
be fixed according to expense. 

The needful legislation to remove 
the present uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of the national bank system 
and currency, and so that the indi- 
vidual states may know how to 
shape much needed local legislation 
and supervision. 

Preparation for the redemption 
of the 414% loan due 1891. 

The silver certificates, and Gov- 
ernment paper issues generally. 

Legislation for permanent pre- 
cautionary measures against the 
introduction and spread of yellow 
fever in the South. 

If Congress will attend to these 
important matters, the country will 

(Continued on page 768) 
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Changes since Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1938 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


National 2; State 12; Private 1 
National 4; State 8 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Conversion 


Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption 


Total GmOOMtMNUE. .. wn cc cescciccces 


Pee Be I ORRIN, «cc dsindi medic cases cwaseneeadencdkadews be 


National 1; State 4 
National 5; State 5 


Fee ey Be a iia kk a whois dcaeddedss ceeeeeete 


National 10; State 27; Private 3 


. Total 20 


-Total 5 
Total 40 


.. Total 4 


Nati —Fotal 13 


CHANGES IN TITLES oo LOCATIONS 


Head Offices 
Branches . 


Hampton 

*Calhoun Count 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. B. H. Wood, President, Searcy 
Harrell, Cashier. Change in location of 
Calhoun County Bank, Harrell. Effec- 
tive October 11, 1938) 

Harrell 

*Calhoun County Bank 81- 
(Moved to Hampton, October 11, 1938) 

Mount Pleasant 
Bank of Barren Fork 
(In the Bankers Monthly of September 
1938 this bank was reported as enter- 
ing voluntary liquidation as of August 
1, 1938. Recent reports from bank 
advise us that the bank is still in 
business) 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Ninth & San Pedro a 

-s9 

(Business transferred to Broadway & 

TO eee Branch, August 27, 1938) 

Napa 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., First National ——— 
(R. L. Brown, Manager. Formerly Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Napa County Branch which 
changed title after First National 
Bank was taken over and consolidated 
with this branch under new title. 
Effective October 22, 1938) 

Napa 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Napa County France 
(Changed title to First National 
Branch, October 22, 1938, after First 
National Bank was taken over and 
consolidated with them) 

apa 

*First National Bank 

(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 22, 1938, and con- 
solidated | with their Napa County 
Branch, Napa, which is now known as 
First National Branch) 

Newman 

*American Trust Company, 
Branch of San Francisco 
(Discontinued October 15, 1938. Busi- 
ness consolidated with Modesto Branch, 
Modesto) 

Riverside 

Metropolitan Trust Company of Cali- 
— Riverside Branch of Los An- 
eles 

(Closed August 1, * 1938) 

Vernon 

Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Santa Fe and Forty-ninth 
Branch of Bank of America National 


December, 1938 


Newman 


.. National 2; State 8. 
. National 6; State 2 


9 
(Opened September 12, . Ww 8s. 
Huston, Manager) 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Beach 
The Jacksonville Beach Bank. ..63-535 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Fred 
C. Allen, President, John S. Pyatt, 
Cashier. Opened September 10, 1938) 


GEORGIA 


Davisboro 


Peoples Banking Company (Private) 


64-1188 
(Cash resources $2,500. H. C. O’Neal, 
‘oan and Cashier. Opened August 20, 
Vidalia 
*Brice Banking Company 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. M. F. Brice, President, G. H. 
Gibson, Cashier. Formerly Brice Bank- 
ing Company (Private) Incorporated as 
a state bank October 29, 1938) 


ILLINOIS 

Annapolis 
First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation September 14, 
1938. Absorbed by The Second Na- 
tional Bank of Robinson, Robinson, 

Coatsburg 

*Coatsburg State Bank 70-1229 
(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 
September 1, 1938) 

Tilden 

*First State Bank - 
(In liquidation October 3, 1938. To be 
completely turned over on a Trust 
Agreement) 


INDIANA 


Crandall 
Harrison County Bank, Branch of 
Palmyra osceee tl-1172 
(Naomi Crosby, Manager. Succeeded 
Harrison County Bank (Private), Sep- 
tember 10, 1938) 

Crandall 
Harrison County Bank (Private) 

- 71-1172 

(Sold to Harrison County Bank, Pal- 
myra (new) September 10, 1938, which 
bank now has a branch at Crandall) 

Palmyra 

Harrison County Bank 
bank) 
(Capital $25,000, “Surplus $6,250. Wal- 
ter H. Fisher, President, Carl Fellmy, 
Cashier. Opened September 10, 1938) 

Trafalgar 

*Union Trust Company, 
Branch of Franklin 
(Laurence Carper, 
October 13, 1938) 


(new ete 


Trafalgar 
71-130 


Manager. 


. Total 10 


Winchester 

*Randolph County Bank 
(Charter expired. Assets purchased 
and liabilities assumed by The Ran- 
dolph County Bank (new), September 
28, 1938) 

Winchester 

*The Randolph County Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $30,000. q 
Goodrich, President, A. Smith, 
Cashier. Purchased assets and assumed 
liabilities of the old Randolph County 
Bank whose charter expired) 


IOWA 


Agency 
‘First Bank & Trust Company, Office of 
Ottumwa 
(Discontinued) 
Fremont 
*First Bank & Trust Company, Office of 
Ottumwa 
(Discontinued September 10, 1938) 
New Virginia 
Norwalk-Cumming State Bank, New 
Virginia Office of Norwalk 
(F. A. Felton, Assistant Cashier and 
Office Manager. Opened September 1, 
1938) 
Orient 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Office of Winterset 
(Opened August 15, 1938. J. F. Kingery, 
Manager) 
to 
ne Hill Savings Bank, Oto Of- 
ce 
(Certificate issued ‘August “22. 1938. 
Opened September 3, 1938, Marion Mills, 
Mer.) 
St. Charles 
Farmers and Merchants State 
Office of Winterset 
(H. <A. Mueller, 
August 15, 1938) 
Salix 
Morningside Savings Bank, Salix Office 
of Sioux City 
(Opened September 17, 1938. K. A. 
Scheibe, Manager) 
West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank...72-335 
(Changed title to West Des Moines 
State Bank. September 1, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
West Des Moines State Bank....72-335 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. S. 
Compton, President, A. M. Compton, 
Cashier. Change in title of Valley 
Junction Savings Bank, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1938) 
Winterset 
Farmers & Merchants 


Bank, 


Manager. Opened 


National Bank 

72-314 
(Converted to Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, August 11, 1938) 


Winterset 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
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(Capital $80, 000, ‘Surpius and Profits 
$21,330. E. E. Drake, President, N. E. 
Kelley, Cashier. Opened August 11, 
1938. Conversion of Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank) 


KANSAS 
Prairie View 


*First National Bank -99 
(Voluntary liquidation October 15, 1938. 
Absorbed by First National Bank, 
Logan) 


KENTUCKY 
Carrsville 
Farmers Bank & Trust 
Agency of Marion 
(Closed October 1, 1938) 
Lockport 
Bank of Lockport 
(Went into hands of State Banking 
Department for liquidation on October 
11, 1938) 
Utica 
*Utica Deposit Bank 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of the 
Division of Banking for liquidation on 
November 2, 1938) 


Company, 


MICHIGAN 

Allegan 

*Allegan State Bank 74-3 
(Capital $80,000, Profits $29,000. E. W. 
De Lano, President, H. . Vaupell, 
Cashier. Change in title of Allegan 
State Savings Bank. Effective October 
5, 1938) 

Allegan 

*Allegan State Savings Bank....74-311 
(Changed title to Allegan State Bank, 
October 5, 1938) 

Allegan 

*First State Bank - 
(Consolidated with Allegan State Bank, 
October 8, 1938) 

Birmingham 
Wabeek State Bank - 
(Merged with the Wabeek State Bank 
of Detroit, Detroit, August 31, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Birmingham) 

Birmingham 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, 
mingham Branch 
(Opened August 31, 1938. Frank E. 
Quisenberry, Manager. Succeeded 
Wabeek State Bank which merged 
with the Wabeek State Bank of De- 
troit, Detroit) 

Detroit 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit.. 
(Capital $1,200,000, Surplus Account 
$300,000. Merger of Wabeek State 
Bank, Birmingham, and branch at 
Ferndale with Wabeek State Bank of 
me Detroit. Effective August 31, 

Ferndale 
Wabeek State Bank, Branch of Bir- 
mingham 74-1182 
(Through merger, August 31, 1938, 
with the Wabeek State Bank of De- 
troit, this branch changed to Wabeek 
State Bank of Detroit, Branch of 
Detroit) 

Ferndale 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, Fern- 
dale Branch of Detroit 71-1182 
(Opened August 31, 1938. J. H. Helli- 
well, Manager. Succeeded Wabeek 
State Bank, Branch of Birmingham) 

St. Johns 

*Clinton County Savings Bank. ..74-316 
(Consolidated with The St. Johns Na- 
tional Bank, October 31, 1938, under 
title of The St. Johns National Bank) 

Sterling 
Sterling Bank, (Private) 
(Closed September 29, 1938) 


Bir- 


. 9-90 


MINNESOTA 
Graceville 
*First National Bank -35 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Graceville, October 31, 1938) 
Graceville 
*The First State Bank of Graceville 
75-357 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000. R. J. McRae, President, G. 
McRae, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, October 31, 1938) 
Hewitt 
First State Bank 
(Closed by Board of Directors Septem- 
ber 2, 1938, because of defalcations) 
Jackson 
Jackson State Bank . . 75-1067 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,500. Roy E. Trunk, President, Anton 
C. Geiger, Cashier. Change in title and 
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location of Farmers State Bank, Wil- 
mont. Effective October 3, 1938) 

Madison 

*State Bank of Madison 5-85 
(Capital $25,000, Debentures $15,000, 
Surplus and Profits $7,000. M. A. An- 
derson, President, Olaf T. Mork, Cash- 
ier. Change in title and location of 
State Bank of Milan, Milan. Effective 
October 22, 1938) 

Milan 

*State Bank of Milan 
(Changed title and location to State 
Bank of Madison, Madison, October 22, 
1938) 

Wheaton 

*First National Bank in Wheaton 75-295 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Wheaton, October 31, 1938) 

Wheaton 

*The First State Bank of W nents 

oO 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. F. W. Murphy, President, K. I. 
Kristensen, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank in Wheaton, Octo- 
ber 31, 1938) 

Wilmont 
Farmers State Bank 
(Changed title and location to Jackson 
State Bank, Jackson October 3, 1938) 


MISSOURI 
Blodgett 


*Blodgett Bank 
(Changed title and location to Oran 
State Bank, Oran, October 31, 1938) 

Madison 
Farmers & Merchants Bank 80-640 
(Placed in hands of Commissioner of 
Finance, August 17, 1938) 

Mayview 
Farmers Bank . 
(Taken over by Bank of Higginsville, 
Higginsville, September 3, 1938) 

Oran 

*Oran State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 
B. Lucas, President, Geo. W. Pearman, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of Blodgett Bank, Blodgett, October 31, 
1938) 


NEBRASKA 

Madrid 

*Farmers State Bank 76- 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $2,500. E. 
Jackman, President, F. W. Jackman, 
Cashier. Opened October 24, 1938) 

Osmond 

*Osmond State Bank 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. J. B. Adkins, President, Alfred 
d. Pilger, Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1938) 

Rockville 
Farmers State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation August 26, 1938, 
paying all depositors in full) 

Wood Lake 
Bank of Wood Lake... 
(Opened October _ 8, a" 
$25,000, Surplus $5,000. C. J. Abbott, 
President, Elmo Gardiner, Cashier) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
Peoples Savings Bank ... - 
— liquidation as of October 1, 
1 


NEW JERSEY 
Clayton 
Clayton Title & Trust Company.55-624 
(Voluntary liquidation August 31. 1938) 


NEW YORK 


Saranac Lake 
Adirondack National 
Company .... .50-444 
(Capital: Common “$100, 000, ‘Preferred 
$130,000, Surplus and Profits $120,000. 
John R. Freer, President, G. H. La Pan, 
Cashier. Merger of Adirondack Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company and 
Saranac Lake National Bank. Effec- 
tive September 24, 1938) 

Saranac Lake 
Saranac Lake National Bank... .50-445 
(Merged with Adirondack National 
i938) & Trust Company, September 24, 
1 


Bank & Trust 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fayetteville 

*Fayetteville Industrial Bank 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $20,000. W. H. 
Marsh, President, Allen C. Bell, Cash- 
ier. Opened November 1, 1938) 


Kenansville 

*Branch Banking & Trust Co., Tellers 
Window of Wilson 
(Opened October 18, 1938) 

Winton 
Bank of Gates, Tellers bpecseentes Branch 
of Gatesville «++ - 66-923 
(Opened September 1, 1938. Miss Mary 
Brady, Manager. Succeeded Farmers 
Bank of Sunbury, Tellers Window 
Branch of Sunbury which was sold to 
Bank of Gates, Gatesville) 

Winton 
Farmers Bank of Sunbury, 
Window Branch of Sunbury 23 
(Sold to the Bank of Gates, Gatesville, 
which bank now operates a tellers 
window branch at Winton. Effective 
September 1, 1938) 


Tellers 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cooperstown 
First National Bank in Cue. 
evcccoce -109 
(Voluntary “liquidation. Succeeded by 
First State Baak of Cooperstown, Sep- 


tember 1, 1938) 
Cooperstown 

Bank = Cooperstown 
s08e - 77-109 


First State 
(Opened “September ry 1938. Succeeded 
First National Bank’ in Cooperstown 
which will go into voluntary liquida- 
tion) 

Flaxton 
First Bank of Flaxton . - 
(Closed by Board of Directors August 
31, 1938) 

Medora 
Stockmen’s State Bank.........77-653 
(Closed by Board of Directors Sep- 
tember 24, 1938) 


eeeee 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

*Western Bank & Trust Company, 
Walnut Office 
(Discontinued October 1, 

Tipp City 

*Tipp-Citizens National Bank... .56-609 
(Name of town a from Tippe- 
canoe City to Tipp City) 

Toledo 

*The National Bank of Toledo 
(Voluntary liquidation October 1, 1938. 
Absorbed by The Commerce Guardian 
Bank) 

Wellsville 

*Potters Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of East Liverpool 
(William L. Branch, Manager. 
in December) 


Fifth 
1938) 


Wellsville 


To open 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olanta 
*Olanta Cash Depository 
(Capital $2,500. J. M. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, P. S. Lewis, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 24, 1938) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche 
First National 


Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office of Lead.. 78-9 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 


The Black Hills, Rapid City, Belle 
Fourche Office of Rapid City, Septem- 
ber 30, 1938) 

Belle Fourche 
First National Bank of The Black Hills, 
Rapid City, Belle Fourche Office of 
Rapid City « «78-95 
(W. B. Penfold, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office of Lead) 

Deadwood 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood Office S 
Rapid City.......... 78-57 
(Cc. O. Gorder, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Dead- 
wood Office of Lead, September 30, 
1938) 

Deadwood 
First National Bank of Lead, Dead- 
wood Office of Lead 78-57 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood 
Office of Rapid City, September 30, 
1938) 

Hot Springs 
First National Bank of Lead, Hot 
Springs Office of Lead 78-871 
(Succeeded by First National Bank _of 
The Rilack Hills. Rapid Citv. Hot 
Springs Office of Rapid City, Septem- 
ber 36, 1938) 

Hot Springs 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Hot Springs Office of 
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Rapid City - 

(Walter L. Voigt, Manager. Succeeded 

First National Bank of Lead, Hot 
— Office of Lead) 


a 
First National Bank of Lead....78-19 
(Moved to Rapid City under title of 
First National Bank of The Black 

— Rapid City, September 30, 1938) 
a 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Lead Office of Rapid 
City 78 
(John M. Ryan, Manager) 

Mobridge 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company.78-120 
(Changed title to Citizens Bank of 
Mobridge, August 22, 1938) 

Mobridge 
Citizens Bank of Mobridge 78-120 
Change in title of Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective August 22, 
1938) 

Newell 
First National Bank of ,Lead, Newell 
Office of Lead 78-452 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Newell 
Office of Rapid City, September 30, 
1938) 

Newell 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, eerie 
Rapid City . 
(D. J. Hull, Manager. * ‘Succeeded First 
National Bank of Lead, Newell Office 
September 30, 1938) 

Rapid City 
First National Bank of Rapid BR 4 


(Voluntary liquidation October 6, 1938. 
Absorbed by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Rapid 
City) 

Rapid City 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills Rapid City 78-44 
(Capital: Common $375,000, Preferred 
$300,000, Surplus and Profits $188,000. 
R. E. Driscoll, President, Noel W. Klar, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of First National Bank of Lead, Lead. 
Effective September 30, 1938) 

Spearfish 
First National Bank of Lead, Spearfish 
Office of Lead 78-124 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish 


cone of Rapid City, September 30, 


Spearfish 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish Office of 
Rapid City 
(W. E. Dickey, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead. Spear- 
fish Office of Lead, September 30, 1938) 
Wessington Springs 
Jerauld County Bank 
Closed as of close of business August 
31, 1938) 
Wilmot 
First State Bank 
(Closed September 30, 1938) 


TEXAS 

Catarina 

*Catarina State Bank 88-2137 
(Liquidating. Will stop receiving de- 
posits October 28, 1938) 

Raymondville 
Raymondville Trust Company. .88-1738 
oPisssy. voluntary liquidation August 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Halloran Savings & Trust Company 


(Changed title July 27, 1938, to Union 
Trust Company) 

Salt Lake City 
Union Trust Company 
(Change in title of Halloran Savings & 
Trust Company. Effective July 27, 
1938. S. L. Billings, President) 


VIRGINIA 
Callao 


*Bank of Callao, Branch of Bank of 
Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial Beach 


(Robert Bailey, Jr., Cashier. Succeeded 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., Branch 
of Kinsale, October 15, 1938) 
Callao 
*Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., Branch 
of Kinsale 68-568 
an erenasee by Bank of Westmoreland, 
Colonial Beach, October 15, 1938, 


which bank now operates a branch at 
Callao) 


December, 1938 


Fredericksburg 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Planters Branch 68-136 
(Opened August 29, i938. Carl T. Hill, 
Assistant Cashier. Succeeded Planters 
National Bank in Fredericksburg, 
which was purchased by Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank) 

Fredericksburg 
Planters National Bank in Fredericks- 
burg 68-136 
(Purchased by Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, August 29, 1938. Will now 
be operated as vuantere Branch) 

Kinsale . 
*Citizens Bank of “Kinsale, Inc.,. .68-492 
(Purchased by Bank of Westmoreland, 
Inec., Colonial Beach, October 15, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Kinsale) 

Kinsale 

*Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Branch of 
Bank of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial 
Beach 68-492 
(R. M. Bailey, Sr., Cashier. Succeeded 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., October 
15, 1938, which was taken over by Bank 
of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial Beach) 


WASHINGTON 


La Conner 
La Conner State Bank 
(Merged with The National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, September 1, 1938, 
which bank established a branch at 
La Conner) 

La Conner 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, La Conner Branch 
(Opened September 1, 1938. G. A. Corn- 
wall, Manager. Succeeded La Conner 
State Bank which merged with The 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
September 1, 1938) 

South Bend 

*Pacific State Bank 
(Assets and liabilities taken over by 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
October 17, 1938, which bank now 
operates a branch at South Bend) 

South Bend 

*Seattle-First National Bank, South 
Bend Branch of Seattle 98-76 
(L. W. Homan, Manager. Succeeded 
Pacific State Bank, October 17, 1938) 

Toppenish 
Seattle-First National.Bank, Toppenish 
Branch of Seattle 98-11 
(W. S. Doran, Manager) 

Toppenish 
The Traders Bank 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 30, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Toppenish) 


WISCONSIN 


Dale 

*Appleton State Bank, Dale Paying and 
Receiving Station of Appleton 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, November 1, 1938) 

Dale 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank ....79-497 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Dale) 

Fremont 

*Appleton State Bank, Fremont Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Apple- 
ton 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Fremont Office of Dale, Novem- 
ber 1, 1938) 

Fremont 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fremont 
Office of Dale 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Fremont) 

Hortonville 

*Appleton State Bank, Hortonville Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Appleton 


(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
—- Office of Dale, November 1, 
1 

Hortonville 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Horton- 
ville Office of Dale 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Hortonville) 

Mindora 
Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem 
(Discontinued October 1, 1938) 

Patch Grove 

*Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re- 


ceiving Station of Prairie du Chien... 
(Walter Kaufman, Manager. Opened 
October 4, 1938) 

Shiocton 

*Appleton State Bank, Shiocton Paying 
and Receiving Station of Appleton.... 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Dale, November 1, 1938) - 

Shiocton 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Dale 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Shiocton) 

Star Prairie 
Bank of New Richmond, Paying and 
Receiving Station of New Richmond.. 
(Discontinued September 1, 1938) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


tIndicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 
Sanford 


tFlorida State Bank. 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. M. G. 
MeNair, correspondent. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1938) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


tSouth Shore National Bank of Chicago. 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus 50,000, Con- 
tingent Reserve Fund $50,000. Walter 


J. Riley, President, Charles R. Gill, 
Cashier) 


IOWA 
Lorimor 


—_— State Bank, Office of Afton. 
lo 


tPeoples Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Indianaola 


NEVADA 
Reno 


t*Security Bank & Trust Company of 
Nevada. 


(Capital $100.000, Surplus $20,000. W. J. 
Tobin, Manager) 
OHIO 
Lima 


t*Morris Plan Bank. 
(Fred W. Cook, President) 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek 


+tBank of Cameron, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Cameron. 


F DIC Changes 


Since Final 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 


Hampton—Calhoun County Bank....Add 
Harrell—Calhoun County Bank... Delete 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Beach—Jacksonville Beach 
k Add 


GEORGIA 
Eton—Bank of Eton 


ILLINOIS 


Annapolis—The First National Bank of 
Annapolis Delete 
Coatsburg—Coatsburg State Bank. Delete 
Tilden—First State Bank of oe 
elete 


Crandall—Harrison County Bank, wo 
of Palmyra 

Palmyra—Harrison County Bank ited 
Office) Add 

Trafalgar—Union Trust Co., Branch of 
Franklin Add 

Winchester — Randolph 


Dyersville—United State Bank....Delete 
Fremont—First Bank & Trust Company, 
Office of Ottumwa 


New Virginia—Norwalk-Cumming State 
Bank, Office of Norwalk Add 





Index to 


ADVERTISERS 


B 
Beshers Canning Co..............760 


Cc 


Chase National Bank of New York .708 
Chicago Journal of Commerce... .763 
Christmas Club, A Corp 


Cont. Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago 


Downey Co., 


Employers Mutuals. . ; 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insur- 


Exline, Inc., William 


’ Faries Mfg. Co 
First National Bank, Chicago .... 


G 
General Motors Accept. Corp..... 


H 


Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Heco Envelope Co 


L 


LaMonte & Son, Geo 
Levey Printing Co 


M 
Mint Sheet Brokerage Co......... 


N 


National Cash Register Co. 
Back Cover 
National Bank of Detroit 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston. .748 


P 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Phoenix Insurance Co 


R 
Rand McNally & Co. 


Recordak Corp..............740-741 


Ss 


St. Louis Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Co 7 


Strayer Coin Bag Co 


Time, Inc 


Slifer (Gowie P. O.)—Security Savings 
Bank, Branch of Farnhamville. .Delete 

West Des Moines—Valley Junction Sav- 
ings Bank 

West Des Moines—West Moines 
State Bank Ad 


KANSAS 


Prairie View—The First National Bank 
Delete 


KENTUCKY 


Carrsville—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of Marion 

Lockport—Bank of Lockport 

Midway—Citizens Bank of Midway..Add 


MICHIGAN 


Allegan—Allegan State Bank 
Allegan—aAllegan State Savings 


MINNESOTA 


Hewitt—First State Bank 
Jackson—Jackson State Bank 
Wilmont—Farmers State Bank.. 


MISSOURI 
Farmers 


- Delete 


Madison—The & Merchants 
Bank 


Delete 


NEW JERSEY 
Clayton—Clayton Title & Trust Com- 


NEW YORK 
Saranac Lake—Saranac Lake National 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winton—Bank of Gates, Branch of 
Gatesville Add 
Winton—Farmers Bank of Sunbury, 
Tellers Window Branch of Sunbury 
Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cooperstown—The First National Bank 
in Cooperstown Delete 
Cooperstown—The First State Bank of 
Cooperstown Add 
Flaxton—First Bank of Flaxton..Delete 
Medora—Stockmens State Bank. ..Delete 


OHIO 
Toledo—National Bank of Toledo. Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Vinita—Craig County Bank 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ware Shoals—Bank of Ware Shoals 


Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche—First National Bank of 
Lead, Belle Fourche Office of Lead 


Belle Fourche—First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, — 
Fourche Office of Rapid City 

Deadwood—First National Bank of 1 
Deadwood Office of Lead 

Deadwood—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood Of- 
fice of Rapid City Add 

Hot Springs—First National Bank of 

Hot Springs Office of Lead 


Hot Springs—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Hot Springs 
Oe ee eer Add 

Lead—First National Bank of Lead 
(Head Office) 

Lead—First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Lead Office of Rapid 
City Add 

Marion~—#armers State Bank 

Marion—Farmers Trust & Savings Bank 

Delete 
agrees Bank & Trust Com- 
Delete 


Newell—First National Bank of Lend, 
Newell Office of Lead 
Newell—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Newell one 
of Rapid City 
National 


Rapid City——First 
Rapid City 
Rapid City—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City (Head Cmiee) 
Reliance—Reliance State Bank.... 
Spearfish—First National Bank of Lead, 
Spearfish Office of Lead Delete 
Spearfish—First National Bank of The 


Black Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish Le 
fice of Rapid City dd 


Wessington Springs—Jerauld County 
Bank Delete 
Delete 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Halloran Savings & 
Trust Compan Delete 


y 
Salt Lake City—Union Trust Company 
Ad 


VIRGINIA 


Fredericksburg—The Planters National 
Bank in Fredericksburg Delete 


WASHINGTON 


La Conner—La Conner State Bank. Delete 
La Conner—The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, La Conner ede Y= 
a 

South Bend—Pacific State Bank. .Delete 
South Bend — Seattle-First National 
Bank, South Bend Branch of were 


Toppenish—Seattle-First National hon 
Toppenish Branch of Seattle 
Toppenish—Traders Bank 


WISCONSIN 


Mindoro—Union State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of West Salem 


Delete 


Patch Grove—Peoples State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Prairie 
du Chien 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


(Continued from page 764) 


excuse a postponement of tariff 
legislation for another year—during 
which interval fresh information 
will be obtained as a guide to a 
settlement of our tariff for a period 
of several years. This is a respite 
from change, and apprehension of 
change, that will be gratefully re- 
ceived by all business men and 
manufacturers. 


The Cash Reserve 


The Government holds in custody 
the following, forming part of the 
cash reserve: Gold, $79,883,810; 
silver coin, $7,298,298. Also, in 
paper money, $17,446,201. This is a 
very pleasant feature of the rela- 
tions subsisting between the Na- 
tional Government and the banks. 
Thus the people elect their own 
trustee for these funds, and that 
trustee is the National Government. 
Surely this should be satisfactory. 

The amount of expenses, held on 
the asset side of the statement, i 
remarkably small—not one-fifth of 
one per cent of the liabilities—so 
that expense items are written off 
very close, and so they should be 

The amount invested in real 
estate (bank buildings part), fur- 
niture and fixtures, is about 8 per 
cent of the capital ‘and reserve 
profits. There is still some fractional 
currency on hand—$684,268—the 
cause or object not clear, but the 
banks doubtless do not keep this 
large sum invested that way for 
museum purposes. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
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FIRST CHOICE AMONG FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


BANKS « TRUST COMPANIES « INVESTMENT COMPANIES « UNDERWRITERS 


have bought more space in TIME 
than any other general magazine for 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKERS 


know that TIME’S 700,000 
families represent a vast, 
concentrated management 
group of corporate bor- 
rowers. Commercial Paper 
Houses recognize TIME’S 
readers as a prime source 
for salable credit. Factors 
want TIME readers as 
“silent partners”. 


Ww 


HOUSES OF 
ISSUE 


know that the 700,000 
stable TIME homes are a 
valuable market for their 
securities. They also know 
that when they advertise 
they are getting the atten- 
tion of a large-number of 
potential security issuers. 


vW 


EIGHT CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


TRUST 
COMPANIES 


use TIME pages to reach 
those who have wealth to 
conserve, estates to pass 
on to others. 


vW 


INVESTMENT 
DEALERS 


INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 


INVESTMENT 
ADVERTISERS 


use TIME as their backlog 
for public relations adver- 
tising. 


vW 


Complete List of TIME’S 1938 Financial 


Advertisers will be sent on request 


700,000 important families read TIME every week 


because the news is important to them. 
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ONSIDER THESE 5 POINTS| 


The United States National Bank of Galveston, Texas, has used a 
National Savings Account Posting Machine for over six years. Mr. A. J. Peterson, Cashier, 


gives five advantages provided by this machine. 


“FIRS T— Our depositors like the printed passbook better than the old hand-written record, 
“SECOND—Our records are posted up to date at all times and in constant balance. 


“THIRD —We like the increased protection to the bank, its em- 


ployees and customers. 


“FOURTH—The system is an economical and efficient method 
of handling all types of transactions. 


“FIFTH—The machine is not difficult to operate and has given 
us a minimum of mechanical trouble. 


“We feel that the machine has been a good investment.” 


A demonstration of the National Posting Machine will 
give you a more definite idea of its value to you. 


Get in touch with the local National representative. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Cash Registers ° Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines ° Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 
° Posting Machines . Analysis Machines ° Postage Meter Machines B 
Check-Writing and Signing Machines * Accounting Machine Desks * Correct Posture Chairs 
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